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Continued from p. 37. 


The reigning bashaw was a 





>. 


himself; both of whom wede in 
upper Egypt, acting with the 
Mameluke Beys against the Otto- 
man government... With an escort 


| of three offi¢érs and fifteen men 


usurper, having expelled his bro-' from the brig Argns, he proceed- 
ter, Hamet Caramanly, from the;ed up the Nile to Grand Cairo, 
sovereignty a few years before. where he found the prime minis- 
General Raton having ascertained | ter of Hamet, who immediately 


that the subjects of the usurper 
were disafiected and ripe for re- 
volt in favor of the exiled brother, 
immediately suggested to Mr. 
Madison, then secretary of state, 
aproject of converting this cir- 
cumstance into ameans of depriv- 
ing the bashaw of his mischievous 
power, and restoring a priuce, 
whom gratitude and a milder dis- 
position would incline to a more 
liberal and pacific system of con- 
duct toward the United States. 
he plan briefly was, that Gene?- 
al Maton and the exiled bashaw, 


with such an army as they could | 
raise by means of some pecuniary | 


aid from the United States, should 
attack the usurper by land, while 
our naval force in the Mediterra- 
tean should co-operate in the en- 
‘erptise. Being informed that 
Hamct was at Alexandria in E- 
evpt, Eaton repaired thither, and 
upon his arrival learned that Ha- 
met could not be engaged in the 
service without the consent of El- 
ty Bey. to whom he had attached 


Veu. I. 


despatched a_ messenger to the 
Mameluke camp, informing” his 
highness of the gencral’s arrival. 
In a few days he reecived an ans- 





wer, proposing an interview near 
the Lake Fiaum. on the hordets 
of the desert, and nearly two hun- 
dred miles from thé sea coast. In 
repairing to the appointed place, 


returned, it became necessary i 





pacs through the ‘Turkish camp; 
lin attempting which he was ar- 
‘rested, and placed ina very em- 
i barrassing situation. 

“Y left Alexandria with two of- 
ficers from the Argus, Lieutenant 
Blake and Mr. Mann, and an es- 
cort of 23 men, indiflerently moun- 
ted, and on the evening of the 23d 
| found myself arrested at the ‘Turk- 

ish lines, bétween seventy and 
eizhty miles on my rout, by the 
Kerchief of Damanhour, comman- 
ding a detachment of about five 
hundred Oftoman troops on the 
‘frontier. No argument I could 
devise could at a es the sg 











from Alexandria. whither he had 
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verity of his first resolution, not to 
let me pass the lines, though in eve- 
ry thing else he treated us with 
distinction, and great hospitality. 

However mortifying the confes- 
sion, I cannot but “applaud the 
correct military conduct of this 
chief; for it was, In itself a suspi- 


cious circumstance, that a body of 


armed unknown foreigners should 
be found shaping a course for his 
cnemy s rendezvous, with no oth- 
er pretext thay to. search for a re- 
Jugee Bashaw! But this sus picious 
“circumstance wus strengthened 
and aggravated by the insinuation 
gone out from the French consul. 
that we came into this country witi 
secret views Aosiile to the Turks. Our 
Situation here was somewhat per- 
piexing, and vastly unpleasant. 
} do not em ect ever having 
found myself on a ground more 
yet al. ‘To the natural jealousy 
fa ‘Turk, this general added a 
fierce & savage temper; of course 
proud and vain. 
point of approach. 
compliments 
F is military conduct 


and vigilance. 











General William Eaion. 


not be disappointed; and called 
into his tent a chief of the Arab 
tribes, called Ou ad Allis. a wan- 
dering host, who have, from time 
to time, been driven or emigrated 
from the kingdom of Tripoli, since 
the usurpation of Joseph Bashaw; 


'to whom he stated my business, 


and asked if he could give any ae- 
count of Hamet Bashaw. The 
young chief in an ecstacy, ex- 
claimed that he ‘new every ‘thing! 
I requested him to declare himself 
—for | had no secret in my rela- 
nore with that bashaw. 
fe added that twenty thon- 
mB: men, Barbary Arabs, were 
ready to march with him from this 
border to recover their native 
country aud inheritance; repeat- 
‘Ks that he Anew our plan; and now, 
hat he had seen me, he would 
shies his head to the Turkish 


' general to bring me Hamet Bash- 


Here was my, 
I passed high | 
on the cerrectness “of | 


done myself in similar circumstan- | 


Ces. 


ter the magnanimity of his so oul, I} the Argus, and two other vessels, 


was detecmined to have an inter- 


But knowing from charac- | 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
} 
t 


; 
' 


awinten days ‘The Turk accor- 
dingly despatched him the next 
morning onthis message.’ 289, 
290 


A meeting with the bashaw soon 


g ' took place, and it was resolved te 
Said it was what | apprebended;! recruit an army immediately, and 


ind what | certainly would have to march over 


land, through the 
desert of Lybia, to the city of 
Derne, while Captain Hull, with 


was to join them at Bomba, a port 


view with him, in full confi: wok | about 80 miles to the eastward of 
that he would aid a measure S0 | Derne, with supplies of provisions 


purely htimane, and so manifestly 


| and ammunition. 


The number 


favorable to the Turkish interest! and component parts of this mot: 
in Egypt, in case he could not per-| ley band of adventurers will ap 
mit me to pursue my object per: | pear from the fol] owing short ex- 


sonally. 
ring to the example of the vice | 
roy, whose fetter | had showed! 


 avan 


| 
At the same time recur-| tract from the general's journal. 


March Sth. 


and 


Ar ranged our car 
organized our force 


him. and= signifying that I had it} which now consisted of nine A- 


in charre to tender him a doceur| mericans 


testimor 


> 
ate 


nathis name and merit: 


including Lieutenant 


y of ovr exalted opin-' O'Bannon nand Mr. Peck k, a non 
; he was ‘commissioned officer and six pri 


moved; Said my coufidence should | vate Inarines; a company of twelt 











General William Eaton. G9 


ty five cannoniers, commanded by | praying that I would despatch an 


Selim Comb, and Lieutenant Con- 
nant and Roco, and a company of 
thirty eight Greeks, commanded 
by Captain Leon Ulovix and 
Lieutenant Constantine. ‘The 
Bashaw's suite consisted of about 
ninety men, including those who 
came from Fiaume, and those who 
joined him since his arrival at Al- 
exandria. ‘These, together with 
a party of Arab “cavalry, under 
the orders of the Cheiks 7] Tazid, 
and Mahamet, and including the 


our whole number about four hun- 
dred. Our caravan consisted of 
one hundred and seven camels, 
and a few asses. P. 303. 

They had not proceeded a great 
distance before discontent, allen 
dedience, and revolt, began to 
interrupt the general coneord. 
The camel drivers a 
their pay in advance; the Arab 
cavalry became impatient and dis 
heartened, and threatened to go 
back ; and as rumours were al- 
most every day reaching their 
ears that a powerful army was ad- 
vancing against them from ‘Uri 
i, the unfortunate Hamet himself] 
began to show signs of irre so) ution 
and des spon idenc y. It was in these 
trying and perplexing situations | 
that Eaton had opportunities « 
displaying all the resourses of his 
genius, and of bringing into action 
all the spirit and energy of his 
character. In what manner he | 
acquitted himself on these occa- | 
Sionz will, im some measure, ap- 
pear from the following ext tracts: 

“The Cheik il Taiib excited an 
nsurrection among the Arabs of | 
this place, who had engaged to | 
proceed with us, drew off half their 
number, and, putting himself at 


i 


their head, started for E gypti. The 
Lashaw cent a messenger to me 





| 
| 


claimed as a right. 


Eee 


officer to request him, in my name, 
to return. I answered that no 
consideration whatever could pre- 
vailon me toask as a favor what } 
Phe services 
of that chief were due to us; we 
had paid for them; and he had 
pledged his faith to render them 
with fidelity. It did not belong 
to him, at this period, to make 
terms, nor to dictate measures: } 
should not debase myself to pro- 


| pose an accommodation. ‘The 
footmen and camel drivers, made. 
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Bashaw was apprehensive that he 
would turn his influence, 
a partagainst us. Let him do it. 
[like an open enemy better than a 
treacherous friend. When ke shall 
have taken this ground, ot will per- 
| haps, give me an -opportuniiy to pun- 
ish eventually, what I would do sum- 
marily, if the respeet Lhad for his €x- 
celiencu did not sg it. £ hada 
rifle and sabre true to their distance. 
Carry the message to the chief. 
He was mad with rage, and swore 
vengeance against the Bashaw 
and his christian sovereigns as be 
styled us. | ae da march.—~ 
We got under way at half past 7 
A.M. At 10a messenger came 
from the Cheik to assure us, that 
he had taken up his march for Be- 
hara. 

“Since he has taken tbat route, 
Lhave nothing further with him 
but to take steps for the recovery 
of cash and property he has fraud- 
vlently drawn from me. Contin- 
uedthe march. At twelve o'clock 
another messenger. “The Cheik 
i} ‘l'aitbh will join, if the camp halt 
ceusonably.” The Bashaw désir- 
ed, and we halted at half past. 12. 
Ament an hour and-a half after, 

he Cheik hove is sight with bis 
party’ : soon afler Game up; and, 
presenting himself at my markec, 
with vistbl le chagrin in his coun- 
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wards Bomba; and in a few days, 
being almost ‘entirely destitute of 
provisions and even of water, they 
had the transporting joy of seeing 
the Argus, the Hornet and the 
Nautilus, cast anchor in the bay. 
After remaining here a few days 
to recruit the strength and spirits 
of their half famished and dishear- 
tened troops, and concerting mea- 

sures for seizing the city of Derne, 
the governor of which had declar- 
ed his allegiance and fidelity to 
the reigning bashaw,tltey resumed 
their march with renewed vigor, 


and took post on an eminence over-. 


looking this devoted tewn. The 
following extract exhibits a lively 
picture of the battle and storm. 
“On ihe morning of the 25th, 
we took post on an eminence in 


the rear of Derne. Several chiefs 
came out to meet the Bashaw, with 
assurances of feally and attach- 


ment. By them I learned that 
ihe city was divided into three 
departments; two of which were 
in the interests of the Bashaw, 
aud one in opposition. This de- 
partment, though fewest in num- 
bers, was strongest in position and 
resource, being defended by a bat- 
tery of eight guns, the blind walls 
of the hous ses, which are provided 
in all directions with loop holes 
for musketry, and by temporary 
parapets thrown up in several po- 
sitions, not covered by the battery 
—this department is the nearest 
the sea, and the residence of the 
Bey. On the morning of the 26th, 


terms of amity were offered the | 


Bey, on condition of allegiance 
and fide! ity The flag of. truce 
was sent back to me with this la- 
conic answer, ‘My head or yours!’ 
at 2P. M. discovered the Nauti- 
jus, and spoke heratsix. At Gin 
the morning of the 27th, the Ar- 
gus and Hornet appeared and 





‘general in all quarters 
'politans and Americans were 0p” 
‘posed to each other. 


General William Eaton: 


stood in. I immediately put the 
army in motion, and advanced to- 
ward the city. A favorable land 
breeze enabled the Nautilus and 
Hornet to approach the shore, 
which is a steep and rugged de- 
cilvity of rocks. With much dif- 
ficulty we landed, and drew u 
the precipice one of the field 
ces; both were sent in the boat 
for the purpose, but the appreben- 
sion of losing this favorable mo- 
ment of attack induced me to leave 
one on board. We advanced to 
our positions. A fire commenced 
ou the shipping. Lieutenant E- 
vans stood in, and anchoring with- 
in one hundred yards of the bat: 
tery, opened a well directed fire, 
Lieut. J ut dropped in, and an- 
chored in a position to bring his 
guns to bear on the battery and 
city. And Captain Commandant 
Hull brought the Argus to anchor 
a little south of the Nautilus, so 
near as to throw her 24 pound 
shot quite into the town. A de: 
tachment of six American marines, 
2 company of 24 cannoniers, and 
another of 26 Greeks, ineluding 
their proper officers, all under the 
immediate command of Lieuten-: 
ant O'Bannon, together with a 
few Arabs on foot, had a position 
on an eminence op posite to a con 
siderable party of the enemy, who. 
had taken post behind their tem 
porary parapets, and in a ravine 
atthe S. E. quarter of the town. 
‘The Bashaw seized an old casile 
which overlooked the town on tlie 
S.'s. Wi disposing his cavalry "up 


on the pi ains in the rear. A little 


before 2 P. BL the fire became 


where Jr 


In three 
quarters of an hour the battery 
was silenced, but not abandoned; 
though most of the enemy wilh 
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drew precipitately from that 
quarter and joined the party op- 
posed to the handful of Christians 
with me, which appeared our 
most vulnerable point. Unfortu- 
nately the fire of our field piece 
was relaxed by the rammer be- 
jng shot away. The fire of the 
enemy’s musketry became too 
warm, and continually augment- 
ing. Our troops were thrown in- 
to confusion: and undisciplined 
as they were, it was impossible to 
reduce them toorder, I perceiv- 
ed a charge, our dernier and only 
resort. We rushed forward a- 
gainst a host of savages, more 
than ten to our one, ‘They fled 
from their coverts irregularly, 
fring in retreat from every palm 
tree and partition wall in their 
way. Atthis moment I received 
a ball thro’ my left wrist, which 
deprived me of the use of the 
hand, and, of course, of my rifle. 
Mr. O’ Bannon, accompanied by 
Mr, Mann of Annapolis, urged 
forward with his marines, Greeks 
and such of the cannoniers as 
were not necessary to the man- 
agement of the field piece, passed 
through a shower of musketry 
from the walls of houses, took 
possession of the battery, planted 
the American flag upon its ram- 
parts, and turned its guns upon 
the enemy; who being now driv- 
en from their outposts, fired only 
from their houses, from which 
they were soon dislodged by the 
whole fire of the vessels, which 
was suspended during the charge, 
heing directed into them. The 
Bashaw soon got possession of 
the Bey’s palace; his cavalry flauk- 
ed the flying enemy; and a little 
alter four o’clock we had com- 
plete possession of the town. 
fhe Bey took refuge, first in a 
mosque, and then in a hiram, the 
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the Turks; and is still there: but 
we shall find means to draw him 
thence. As he isthe third man 
in rank in the kingdom, he may, 
perhaps, be used, in exchange foe 
Captain Bainbridge.” P. 336—_ 
339, 

Though driven from the wails 
of Derne, yet the enemy did not 
suffer the allies to remain in 
peaceable and secure possession 
of their conquest. Reintorce- 
ments were daily arriving at the 
Bashaw’s camp, from [ripoli; and 
several furious attacks were made 
on the garrison, in which many 
were killed on both sides. Ea- 
ton, however, maintained his po- 
sition in spite of ali their efforts 
to dislodge him; but he soon be- 
gan to find, “that without the aid 
of regular troops to be debarked 
from the squadron, or procured 
elsewhere,” it would be impossi- 
ble to succeed in the great object 
of the expedition. He began to 
perceive, also, that Hamet was 
deficient in military talent and 
firmness; though, indeed, he af- 
terwards acknowledges, that he 
had been a little premature in 
forming this opinion. He was 
satisfied, however, that Hamet 
was no general. 

W hile remaining in this embar- 
rassing situation, the enemy’s 
camp becoming daily more formi- 
dable, and his own army, from 
the want of money, and other re- 
sources, acquiring no augmenta- 
tion, he received intelligence that 
Colene! Lear, our commissioner 
for that purpose, had arranged 
a treaty of peace with the Bashaw 
of Tripoli, ‘Phis information in. 
volved him in new perplexities, 
and rendered the situation of Car. 
amanly truly forlorn, All, how- 
ever, that Eaton could do, was to 
remostrate against this measure, 
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as unfair and impolitic. He in- 
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Géneral William Eaton 


sisted that it was a violation of 
good faith toward those who had 
embarked im this arduous enter- 
prise and contrary to sound poli- 
ev, ooth as it regarded the reputa- 
tion of his countrymen, and the 
permanent interest of the United 
States. 

“ Our negociator,” said Eaton, 
“ought to have considered that 
Hiamet Bashaw’s wasthe popular 
cause, and thathis cause is fast 
gaining ground in Barbary. It 
was the cause of liberty, of free- 
dom. He ougit to have consid. 
eredthat to ce cle the advantageous 
position we heid, could not but 
make the desire of peace appeal 
too much Ike an object with 
us, auc cor gad not but leave an 
imrression cf akwess, or want 
of soirtt, on Thus, 
though it was our business, and 
though we bad most amply the 
means to dismantle ihe enemy, 
we have established Dim in a 
more safe s:tuation to do usand 
mankind mischief than he possts- 
sec: before toe war; for, by ex- 
pelling ais rival, we have reheved 
him « of This most dangereus adver: 
sary. 

In answer to this, it W 
ved by Commodore dlices who 
Si ial the uaval force, that 
in sanctioning the expedition by 
land, our government did not 
contemplate tt asa measure lead- 
ing necessarily and zsolutely to 
a reinstatement of Flamet Cara- 
manly; but principaliy as an in. 
strument of compeiling the reign- 
ing bashaw to come to terms of 
accommodation advan ‘ageous to 
the United States; and by that 
means obtain the liber: atien of our 
unfortunate countrymen, who had 
been captured In the frigate Phil 
adelphia, It was admitted how- 
ever, by Mr. Lear, that the he- 
yoic bravery of the handful of A- 


our character, 


c obser- 


, {rom the 


mericans. who had be@ Ied cy 
sallantly by Eaton, to the capture 
of Derne, had made a deep im. 
pression on the bashaw; and ad- 
vantage having been taken of this 
circumstance to represent the ar- 
mv of the general as very great, 
and his supplies and resources im- 
mense, the bashaw had consented 
to listen to reasonable terms of 
accommodation. 

Peace being absolutely conciv- 
cluded, by which it was stipulated 
that in case the unfortunate Ha- 
met should withdraw quietly 
bashaw’s dominions, 
his wife and familv should be 
restored to him; all that now re. 





mained for Eaton to perform, 
was to embark with his Ameri 
cans in one of our frigates, togeth. 
er with Caramanly, and leave his 
followers to their fate. 

kiaton, being thus checked in 
his victor}ous career, at the mo. 
ment his ardent Imagination was 
flattering him with the prospect 
of the usurper’s downfall, and of 
seeing the American flay wave on 
the towers of Tropoli, amidst the 
shouts of his ore countrymen 
throwing off their chains, was fi! 
led with resentment and indigna 
tion. He charged commoedor: 
Baron ard col. Lear with duplic:. 
ty, treachery and want of spisit. 
The former he accused of neglect 
and imertness in fulfilling hid re- 
peated assurances of a vigorous 
co- Agi with his squadron, 
and the latter he treated with ri- 
dicule and contempt, as being de- 
void of military experience, and 
incompetent to judge of the pro- 
babilitries of success. 

It is difficult for those at a dis- 
tance from the scence of action, 
to form a just Opinion on a sub- 
ject of thisnature. ‘Phe primary 
abjects of our government in sem 
| ding a squadron into the Mediter- 

































ranean were the protection of our 
commerce, the liberation of our 
captive and enslaved citizens, 
and {to compel or induce the Tri- 
politan regent tO come to terms 
of accommodation. ‘The circum- 
stance of a rival Bashaw present- 
ed an opportunity of making an 
experiment on the fears of the re- 
gent, and as it was presumed that 
Hamet was not devoid of the spir- 
it of enterprise, nor destitute of re- 
sources, it was certainly not un- 
wise in our government to make 
use of him as an instrument sub- 
servient to the purposes of the 
war. It could hardly be expect- 
ed, however, that they were to 
furnish trodps, from this country 
toaid in an invasion. Our mili- 
tary establishment was not adapt- 
ed to sucha project. Noney, to 
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recruit an army of adventureés on 
the confines of Tripoli, and the 
co-operation of a squadron on the 
coast, were the only means that 
our government could supply. 
Gen. Maton, therefore, in stipulat- 
ius with Flamet for a debarkation 
ot troops, was hurried by his zeal 
beyond the limit of his powers. 
He asseris, to be sure, in one of 
his oficial letters, that the govern- 
ment had promis d him, when he 
urst embarked in the expedition, 
ix field pieces, a thousand musk- 
ete, and eighty thousand dollars. 
it should be remembered howev- 
er, that at this period, Hamet still 
held a position in the dominions 
of Tripoli, and ihat before the €Xx- 
pedilion was ready to sail from 
this country, he bad been driven 
from has post, and had retired in- 
to Reypt. This change of cir- | 


cumstances materially altered the | 
« ye } . - P H s © 

lair, and reduced ti to the ap- 
pearance of a very doubtful. if 
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with some discretionary power to 
concert measures of attack on 
rr . '* . . . 

rripoli in conjunction with Ha- 
met, in case he should be foundin 
such a situation as to invite the 
co-operation of the United States 
in so novelan enterprise ; but it 


| does not appear that more than 


20,000 dollars were to be hazard- 


/ed inthe attempt. This sum was 


furnished, anda detachment. of 
the Mediterranean squadron ac- 
companied the army along the 
coast, and rendered very essen- 
tial aid in the capiure of Derne. 
They were still seven hundred 
miles from the capital, and the 
forces of the Bashaw were occupy- 
ing the intermediate space. ‘The 
invading army amounted to about 
a thousand men, consisting of 
Greeks and Arabs, and ‘Tripoli- 
tans, and only nine Americans in- 
cluding officers. The general 
however, was of opinion that with 
a supply of cash he could easily 
have increased his force, and with 
the assistance of a hundred ma- 
rines from the squadron, he would 
have marched to the gates of the 
metropolis, and hoisted the star- 
spangled banner on its walls. 
Sach an achievement would in- 
deed have immortalized his name, 
and extended and brightened our 
national renown; it would have 
imprinted also a useful lesson on 
the minds of the piratical despots 
of Barbary, and whilst it would 
have taught them to pay more res- 
pect to the American flag in that 
quarter of the world, might at the 
game time have pointed out the 


way to the tributary nations of 


Europe, to break in upon their 
dominions, and by dismantiing 
their fortresses, and” destroying 
their armaments, have for ever af- 
ter rendercd their seaports and 


«qs yested | cities more easily assailable, and 
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The experiment however as 
far as it was permitted to proceed, 
effected, as has been already inti: 
mated, great onpnes of the 

uduced the reigning 
urrender the Ameri- 
ners on terms less exor- 
litant tl an he had at first requir- 
d to consent to anew tre aty 
unincumbered with the 
tribute he had formerly 


means 
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nauder 
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one 
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Oi peace, 
annual 
exacted. 
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finished with his ad- 
abroad, the author 
oceeds to re- 
the manner in which he was 
received by his countrymen upon 
return home, and the prinet- 
incidents that marked his ec- 
centric life, for the few years that 
remained. At Richmond and ai 
Washington he was honored with 
public dinner and the Pres 
honorable mention of 


Yeni 


the 


3 
memotrs then pr 
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tile 


1; 
ali’ 


pal 


sident 
him 
mcssage 
resol ‘lion was proposed in the 
Lfouse of Representatives to pre- 
him with a medal, but 
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some warm and ill-natured oppo 
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umbers, who had pro- | 
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dian Princess. 

their resolution, ‘to perpetuate 
a remembrance of the heroic en- 
ierprise of William Eaton Esq. 
whose undaunted courage and 
brilliant services, Gc. &ec.,’ they 
therefore direct the committee to 
convey to him ten thousand acres 
of land. 


From the Western Carolinian. 


e , . . 
Emily, the Indian Princess. 
“ Pull many a of 
rene, 
The dark 
bear, 
Fuil many a 
unseen, 
And waste 
air.’ 
In the vicissitudes of human 
life, it seems to be the preroga- 
tive of no one to be supremely 
blest, or perhaps none to be com- 
pl tely miserable. A> suecession 
of prosperity and adversity, of 
sunshine and sorrow, the | 
erit: mice of an and constitutes 
ie picture ¢ f human life. —We 
lind 2 when the bitler 
blasts of adversit snil, musfo: 
tune with her attendait train oi 
evils may follo 
ness and despair 
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cursion to the south in’ the fall of 
1821: It was the story of Emiry, 
the h: apless Indian m: Lid, and her 
tragical fate. The ereuditthGe 
are well known in the country 
where they happened. | shall 
put give them in the manner in 
which they were related. 

Emity was the descendant of the 
great M*Gilray,king of the Creeks. 
Her father was that daring and 
enterprising Chief, the prophet 
Francis; or, as he was better 
known in the British service, 
Brigadier General Hills ha-ad-} jo, 
the intrepid leader of the Semi- 
noles. For 18 years her life had | 
been a dream of pleasure, and | 
‘hope, with fairy gleam, enchant- | 
ment threw o’er distant days;’ but 
strange and unexpected are often- 
times the vicissitudes of human 
life. ‘The storm of war, which 
jor some time had been lowering 
fo the west, now burst forth in a 
torrent; a distinguished Ameri- 
can Officer, high ‘in command 
about this time, perhaps with 
more spirit than prudence, made 
a sudden attack on an Indian 
town upon the Georgia frontier. 

This seemed to be : a signal for 








the Indian 
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army, as a gentleman volun 
to the enemy’s country. 
Returping from a scouting par- 
ty, a time afterwards, his 
detachment was defeated and dis- 
persed, and in the hurry and con- 
fusion of flight he was separated 
from his party and became en- 
tangled in the morass, where he 
was found and carried a prisoner 
before their leader. Hillis-ha-ad 


; . 
ik ccr, 


short 


jo received him with a degree ot 





general hostilities—the torch of 


war was now lighted up amids st | 


the Creeks and Seminoles. mur- 
der and rapine, the tomahawk 
and scalping knife, followed in 
its desolating train. At this critic- 
al moment, an appeal was made 
‘to the bravery and patriotism of 
theGeorgians;a detachment under 
Gen. Glascock was immediately 
erdered out and marched tothe 
scene of action; it was in the 
early part 


young h***, a young man of! 
worth and talents, generons}s 
volunteered his service to | 


, 4 wa. o 3 yO Lens: ered ‘ 
country, and repaired with the 


savage exultation that was ex- 
pressive of his character. Recent 
disaster had added a tenfold force 
to his vindictive and cruel dis- 
position, and he determined to 
discharge his vengeance upon the 
unhappy victim now in his pos- 
session, to the farthest extreme 
of human suffering. 

Young R*¥#* was a stranger ‘o 
fear; he was brave to an excess: 
yet he now shuddered with an 
involuntary feeling of horror «t 
the prospect before him. He 
contrasted his former enviable 
state with his present miserable 
condition. ‘The idea of his moth- 
er, disconsolate, heart broken, 
neglected and forsaken, sorrowtng 
down to the grave—his helpless 
little sisters too, forlorn, destitute 
and unprotected, all rushed at 
once upon his distracted mind:— 
his soul sickened, and all the man 
died within him. ‘To die, too, in 
the dawn of his manhood;—to be 
eut off, in the vivacity and vigor 
of life, from the pleasures of the 
world, before he had yet tasted 
its sweets, was a cruel, killing 
thought: but to dic, unprepared 
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mon pangs of ordinary death. The 
shouts of the savage multitude 
aroused him at leneth from his 
cloomy reflections; for his hour 
was even now come. For a mo- 
ent he felt the most exquisite 
pangs of which the human heart 
is susceptible:--a moment more 
and all the distracted feelings of 
his soul had sunk into a calm and 
silent indifference, and he ap- 
proached the stake, asa lamb led 
io the slaughter. At this all im- 
portant moment a female, young, 
beautiful and apperently of supe- 
rior birth, now approached. —— A 
of mercy ‘on her counte- 
nance there was,and an air of in- 
nocenee in her! look.” He had 
observed her before; a glimpse 
her now unconsciously excited 
iotion ip his breast, he knew 

a gleam of hope 

he 
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shew 


i\rough his soul: en- 
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ble, hepeless hope— 
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was that did pre- 
just. at that im- 
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She 


for 


him: 
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crisis. when his 
ended upon a thread, and his 


pensioner of a sin- 
gle moment,’ wiry, in the pure 
of christian mercy, threw 
ma ete ner father, and in 
he elo » of sorrow beg 
| heelared him toe 
lite of the unhappy you 
him in the pure strain of 
e, that the 
ear to her; that she had 
OF him from the first, and 
we nid continue to do So until the 
grea, spirtt bore her hence. 
said his im WAS 
around her -heart; his life was 
her life, and his fate should be 
her fate: in mercy 
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was even too great for a savage 
to withstand. Francis, as I have 
said before, was stern, vindictive 
and cruel; be was obstinate and 
selfish, immoveable in his pur- 
pose, and perseculing even to the 
farthest extremity in his enmities; 
yet he was not entirely destitute 
of the fine feelings of a father. 
For once, and perhaps the only 
time in his life. he suffered his 
purpose to be shaken. He bid 
his Emily rise; he told her to take 
him, he was hers, do what she 
would with him:--but he told 
ner to remember she was the des- 
of king the 
Sn ah of Gen. Hillis ha-ad-jo. 
‘The conflict of feeling ld 
vaded the breast of our young he 
ro at this moment 5:t w ould uf ik 
vain to describe. He made a 
feeble effort, (for his senses were 
overcome with the sudden (rausi- 
tion) to express his gratitude to 
his noble mistress; but she heed 
ed him not. Fearful of a recur- 
rence her father’s naturally 
sanguinary disposiiion, she told 
him to be gone—delay might be 
fatal—a time might again come, 
when he would be permitted to 
then she told him to 
times of Em ily, the fa- 
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speak —till 
think some! 
dian maid. It was a needless cau- 
tion, for young K*** was as 
erous he was brave. Under 
the conduct of a safe guide he 
himself next morning 1) 
the American camp, to the aston- 
isument of the risa : army.. 
About this time war was 
prosecute cd with vigor on the ONC 
and resisted with firmness 
aud address on the other, by the 
consummate abilities and enter- 
prise of Francis. Under 
rection the Seminole war 
been carried on with infinite ac 
dress; affd as long as he 
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their leader, it still held out a 
formidable appearance; but with 
him fell the hope and the pride 
of the Seminole tribe. ‘The fate 
of this chief is well known; for 
savage as he w as, it made a « deep 

impression on the public mind.— 
Those who did net condemn the 
act as an innovation upon the 
usages of war andas a violation 
of the laws of nations, were oblit- 
ed to Jament the ster policy 
which dictated such a measure. 
Ky the treachery of one man, 
Hambly, the ce lebrated Seminole 
trader, and the connivance of the 
oficers of the American flotilla, 
Francis was decoyed, by the shew 

English colours, on board the 
American flotilla then at St. 
Marks, and tmmediately executed. 
This disaster only seemed a pre- 
lade to what was te follow. Soon 

fler the Seminoles were defeated, 
dispersed, driver from their coun- 
try, and almost extirpated from 
the face of the earth. 

With the first news of peace 
voang R*** flew to the relief of 
his heroic mistress; for he had 
heard of her calamities. He 
found her; but he found her not 
the h appy, Sportive, lovely maid 
hehad once known her. Shehad 
‘ince tasted misfortune’s bitte: 
cup; misery and wo had stamped 
adeep impression upon her heart. 
At the sight of 5 er rs a tran- 
‘icht gleam of pleasure seemed to 
‘teal across her mind; but it was 

iy to be succeeded ‘by a gloom 
Moree fixed and sad. He 5500 
told her his story; buf she rejec- 
ted his hand with such an air of 

adness euch an expression of un- 
wtte ‘table distress, as awould have 
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ited the heart of the most har- 
dened savage that strode the for- 
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sim: she confessed that he was 





ee 


ft She didnot deny she loved | 


still dear to her; that she would 
linger fondly upon the memory ot 
her love, until the great Spirit 
would bear her soul far beyund 
the clouds; but that she never, ne- 
ver, never could be his. Her f2- 
ther, she said, had been treacher- 
ously betrayed, ae and con: 
demued to a ni ignominious 
death—he had been murdered by 
Christians:—but who was there 
lo say, spare the life of Hillis ha 
ad jo? Alas! there was not one. 
Her mother, brother too, had fal- 
len at the same time beneath the 
sword of Christian mercy; but 
there was none to mourn the fate 
of Chicomico! Her brother in 
battle had nobly died a wariier. 
Her remaining ‘uncle had fallen 
by the treachery « ofthe Crecks— 
and she alone, of all the descend- 
ants of the great King MAGilray, 
remained to weep for her father, 
to mourn the fate of her bindend 
warriors. All other white men 
besides himself, she said she ha- 
ted:—it was her pride and her 
dyty to do so, because they were 
the murderers of her father. ‘To 
forsake his country, his friends, 
and his family fora poor, hapless 
Indian m: id, she continued, was 
a sacrifice she could not desire 
bim to make. She told him, ezain 
and again, that she loved him, but 
that she never could be his—she 
herself was unhappy. Sorrow 
she said, had planted a sting 11 
her bosom, and her life would be 
a life of wretched misery: Sh: 
would not make him tee, unbras 
py OF, becoming his wile. She 
then implored him to retnra to 
his country and bis friends where 
might find a mistress. She 
.ere burst into tears, and for s mo- 
ent was Verwheln: dl wilh % 
errent of, grief—she continued; 
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more refined, and better suited 
to his condition, but none more 
alfeetionate or sincere than the 


wretched Emily. She took his | 


hand in both hers, and casting a 
look of unutterable anguish upon 
him, told him she was going to 
leave him, to bid him adieu for 


said hefore she went to her father, 


the Great Spirit above; but be- 
; 3 


sometiines think of Emily; some- 
times pity her misfortunes; some- 


times weep for her fate. Wild 


and frantic, she threw his hand 
from her, and fled in the wilder- 
mess of despair. Young K®** 
more than ever ad: mired her,— 
more than ever felt for her sufler- 
He sought her frequently 
aiterwards; he tendered her his 
hand overand over; he begged, 
‘treated, implored; but it was 
nilin vain. The only reply she 
ever made was-—she loted her 
n*e**, but she hated the murder- 
ers of her fathers ‘The truth was, 
her misfortune had borne hard 
upon her; her imine ‘unk under 
e pressure of atlliction; and her 
reason had fled with the spirit of 
her kindred from the naultitude 
ef ber sufferings. Abstracted from 
the worid, and cvery thing in it, 
except the recollectiowof her own 


hapless fate, she wanders about 


tii asad reverie, unconscious of | 


atl around her. 'requent at- 
tempts have been T made to soothe 
her gece a od disp. el the 
: in yam. Shit 
the remembrance 
woes ~ the victim of 
We apy 
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Interesting Narrative. 
Heroic and sanguinary confliet with, 


the Indians. 

In the year 1794, while the Indians 
were yet troubieseme. especially on the 
banks of the Ohio, Capt. William Hub. 
bell, who had previously emigrated to 
Kentucky, from Vermont, and whe, af. 
ter having fixed his family in the neigh 


evere It would not he long she ! borhood of Frankfort, then a front; lér 


settlement, had been compelled to got 
the eastward on business, was 4 second 


' time on his way to his country. On one 


fore she left him, she would ask | of the tributary streams of the Monon. 


one little favor, one last request— | fq embarked in company with Mr, 


gahela, he procured a flat bottomed boat 


Daniel Light, and Mr. Wilhiam Lasecu! 
and his family, consisting of a wife and 
eight ohilien on, destined for Lime: ston: 
Kentucky. On their progress down ‘ 
Ohio, soon after passing Pittsburg, the y 
saw evident traces of Indians along tie 
banks, and ipete is every reason to be. 
lieve that a boat which they overtook, 
and which thronzh carelessness, was su’. 
fered to run aground on an island, bee 
came a prey to the merciless savages. 
Though Capt. Hubbell and his party 
stopped some time for it in a lower part 
of the river, it did not arrive, and it has 
never, to their knowledge, been he 
of since! Before they reached the mouth 
of the Great Kenhawa, they had, ) 
several successive additions, merease 
their number to twenty; alien 
nine men, three women and eight chi 
ren. The men, besides those mention 
ed above, were one John Stoner, 
an lrishixan and a Dutchman, whore 
names are not recollected; Messrs. Ray 
and Tucker, and a Kirkpatrick, whox 
two daughters were also of the party. 
Information received at Gatliopol 
confirmed the expectations which 
pearances had previously raised, 0! 
sy, conilict with ‘a large body yf ins 
‘Nept as ca} pm Hubbell had beenr. 
-<d commander of the } 
eve ty” possible prep: aration was sind 
a forall table and successful resi-tanc 
the anticipated attack. The nine me 
were divided into three watches for‘ 
nicht, whieh were pitgrne? to 
ue awake and to be on the lao! 
two hears at a cine. Th tt 
be ard, which consisted princ ij al 5 
muskets mitch out of order, were | 
end pni in the best possible 
for se rvice At about =set on +} 
(the 284 dayoof March, 1794, ) eury 
ty overtook a4 fect of six beats, d 
ilie the TLV er in compat iv, 


'to huve continued with them 
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Capt. Hubbe il, ‘the y commenced fiddling 
and drinking iis stead of preparing their 
arms and taking the necessary steps pree 
paratory to battle, it was wis sely consid. 
ered more hazardous to be in such com. 
pany than to be alene. It was there. 
fore determined to proceed rapidly for. 
ward by aid of the oars, and to leave 
those thoughtless fellow.travellers be. 
bind. One of the boats however belong. 
ing to the fleet, commanded by a Capt. 
Creathouse, adopted the same plan, and 
or a while kept up with Captain Hub. 
bell, bat all its crew at length falling 
mest hat boat also ceased to be pro. 
lied by oars, and Capt. Hubbell and 
s party proceeded steadily forward 
lone. EF varly in the night a eanoe was 
dimly seen floating down the river, in 
which were probably Indians reconnoi- 
tering—and other evident indications 
were observed of the neighborhood, and 
lostile intentions of a formidable party 
i SAVaLES. 
lt was now agreed, that should the at- 
tack, as was probable, be deferred till 
morning, every man sbould be up before 
the dawn, in order to make as great a 
»w as possible, of mumbers and of 
srreneth: and that whenever the action 
should take place, the women and childs 
should lie down on the cabin floor, 
protected as well as they could 
vy the trunks and other baggage, which 
might be places 
‘lous situation they continued during 
night, and the captain who had net 
sept more than an hour since he feft 
Pittsbure, was too deeply impressed 
with the imminent danger which sur- 
rounded them, to obtain any rest at that 
um 
Just as daylight began to appear, and 
re the men were up at their post, 
icTce ibly to arrange ment, avoicce below 
om in a Very p! laintive tone, repeated. 
iolicited them to come on shore, as 
eiere were some whitc persons who 
wished to obtain a passage in their boat. 
the ea tain very naturally and 


torrect!y eoncluded te be an Indian arti. 


fice, md ifs only etlect was to ronse 
' i@ mea, and place every one on his 
; war”. 
Lhe voice of eutreaty was 
on changed into the language 
[ ob indy nation and gmsult, and the 
Sou nd of distant paddles © an- 
hounced the approaéa@ of the sav- 


At length three indian | 


uve « - 
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i around them. In this! 


than fighting, and as soon after dark, | 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
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their passengers seemed more for dancing | canoes were seen through the 


mist of the morning, rapidly ad- 
vancing, With the utmost cool- 
ness, the captain and his compa- 
nions prepared to reccive then. 
The chairs, tables and other en- 
cumberances, were thrown into 
the river, in order to clear the 
boat for action. Every man 
took his position, and was order- 
ed not to fire till the savages had 
approached so near, that (to use 
the words of Captain Hubbell) 
the flash from their puns might 
singe their eye brows : anda sp- 
cial caution was given, that the 
men should fire successively, so 
that there might be no interval. 

On the arrival of the canoes, 
they were found to contnin about 
twenty five or thirty Indians each. 
As soon as they had approached 
within musket shot, a general 
fire was given from one of them, 
which wounded Mr. Tucker in 
the hip so severely that his leg 
hung only by the flesh, and shot 
Mr, Light just below the ribs. 
The three cances placed them- 
selves at the bow, stern and on 
the right side of the boat, so that 
they had an opportunity of rak- 
ing in every direction. ‘Lhe fire 
now commenced from the bout, 
and had a powerful cifcect in check 
ing the confidence and fury of the 
Indians. ‘The captain after fir- 
ing his owp gun took up that cf 
one of the wounded men, ratsed 
it to his shoulder, and was about 
to discharge it, when a ball came 
and teok away the lock; he cooly 
turned round, seized a brand cf 
fire from the kettle which served 
as a caboose, and applying it to 
the pan discharged the gun with 
effect. 

A very regular and constant 
fire was kept up on both sides. 
Vhe captain was just in the ace 
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of raising his gun 
time, when a ball pa 
his right arm, and for 4 moment 
disab'ed him. Scarcely had he 
recovered from the shock; and 

guired the use of his hand, 
which had been drawn up by th 
wound, when 
Indi. ins in one of ¢ 


cue 


the third 
ssed thfough 


he observed the 
canoes just 
about to board the boat in its bow, 
where the horses were placed be- 
jon gIng to the partv. So near 
rad they approac ned, that some 
of them hat 1 actually seized, with 1 
their hands, the side of the boat. 
Severely wounded as he 
caught up ap ur of horseman’s 
nistols, and rushed torward to re- 
attemot a oe On 
his approach the Indians fell 
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nstant!s killed the captain anda 
bout fourteen 
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The women they placed ia the 
centre of their canoes, and man. 
ning them with tres h hands, a- 
gain pursued Capt. Hubbell and 
party. A melancholy alternative 
now presented to these brave but 


e almost desponding men, either to 


fall a prey to the savages them. 
selves, or to run the risk of shoot- 
ng the women, who had been 
placed 1n the canoes 1n the hope 
of deriving protection from their 
presence, But self preservation 
1s the first law o f nature, and the 
captain very justly remarked, that 
there would not be so much hn- 
imanity in preserving their lives 
h a sacrifice, merely that 
might become victims of 
> cruchty at some subsequent 


at suc 
they 
savacr 
aed: 
here were now but four men 
on board Capt. Hubbeli’s boat 
icfending it, and the 
himself Was 
ounded in two places. 
cond 


severely 
The se 
was resist 
ed with aimost incredible frowns 
Whenever the Tad. 
suld rise to ire, their oppo- 
nents would commonly giv 
the first shot, which in almos 
ery instance would prove 
Nott WY Gehstendip s* th a spa 
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Captain 
attack, nowever, 
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& them 


tha 


of the defcbduks 

1@ Indians «ut. dength ap- 
peared te despair of success, aad 
the canoes successively retired to 
the shore, Just ag the last one 
varting, Capt. Habbell c: al- 
led to the Indian who was stand- 
ing on the stern, and on his turn 
ing round, discharged his th 

at him; when the ‘smoke whic 

for a moment cbhstructed the vis: 
ion, was dissipated, he was sce 
laving on his, back, and a ppeare’ 
to be severely, perhaps 
Ww 


s 


Li Ant 
vywoOat tn 


W 2S ch: 


val 
piortasy 
ounded, 


Unfortunately . the W 


boat ne 











drifted near to the shore where | 


the Indians were collected, and a 
large concourse probably between 
four and five hundred were seen 
rupning down to the bank. Ray 
and Plascut the only men remain- 
ing unburt, were placed at the 
oars, and as the boat was not 
more than twenty yards from 


shore, it was deemed prudent for. 


all to lie down in as safe a posi- 
tion as possible and attempt to 
yush forward. While they con- 
tinued In this situation, nine balls 
were shot into one oar, and ten 
into the other, without wounding 
the rowers, who were hidden 
from view, and protected by the 
side of the boat and the biarnkets 
in its stern.—During this dread- 
ful exposure to the fire of the 
savages, which they continued 
about twenty minutes, Mr. Kil- 
patrick observed a particular In- 
dian, whom he thought a favor- 
able mark for his rifle, and not- 
withstanding a solemn warniag of 
Capt. Hubbell, rose to shoot him. 
tHe immediately received a ball 
in his mouth, which passed out 
at ihe back part.of his head, and 
was almost instantaneously shot 
through the heart. He fell among 
the horses that were about the 
same time killed, and presented 
to his ailieted daughters and fel- 
low travellers who were witnesses 
ofthe awful occurrence, a spec- 
tacle of horror which we need 
hot attempt further to describe. 
A boat was ng@w providen- 
Naty and suddenly carried out 
ifs the middie of the stream, 
‘i Taken by the current beyond 
‘uc reneh of the enemy’s balls, 
vat little band, redaced as they 
Vere iu number, wounded, afflict- 
cd and almost exhausted by fa- 
gue were still unsybdued in spi- 
fil, and being assembled im-all 
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their strength, men, women and 
children, with an appearance of 
triumph, gave three beprty cheers 
calling to the Indians to come on 
if they were fond of tize sport. 

Thus ended this awl conflict, 
in which out of nine men, two on- 
ly escaped unhurt. ‘Tiacker and 
Kilpatrick were killed on the 
spot. Stoner was mortully wound- 
'ed, and died on his arrival at 
| Limestone, and all the rest ex- 
cepting Ray and Plascut were se- 
verely wounded. The women 
aad children were all uninjured, 
except a little son of Mr. Plascut, 
who, after the battle was over, 
came to the captain, and with 
great coolness requested him to 
take a ball out of his head. On 
examination, it appeared that a 
bullet which had passed through 
the boat, half penetrated the head 
of this little hero, and remained 
under the skin. The captain 
took it out, and the youth observ- 
ing “that is not all,” raised his 
arm and exhibited a piece of bone 
at the point of his elbow, which 
had been shot off, and hung only 
by theskin. His mother exclaim- 
ed “ why did you not tell me of 
this?” ‘«Because,” he coolly re- 
plied, “the captain directed us to 
be silent during the action, and I 
thought you would be likely to 
make a noise if I told you.” 

The boat made the best of ita 
way down the river and the ob- 
ject was to reach Limestone that 
night. he captain’s arm had 
bled profusely, and he was com- 
pelled to close the sleeve of his 
coat, in order to retain the blood 
and stop its effusion. In this situa- 
tion, tormented hy exeruciating 
pain, and faint through Joss of 
blood, he was ander the necessity 
of steering bis boat with his Teft 








arm, till about oe that 
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night, when he was relieved by 
Mr. William Brooks, who resided 
on the bank of the river, and who | 
was induced by the calls of ne | 
| 
| 


suffering party’ to come out to 
their assistance. By his aid, and 
that of some other persons, who 


were in the same mamer brought | 


to their reiief, they were enabled 
to reach Limestone about twelve 
o'clock that night. 

Immediately, on the arrival of 
Mr. Brooks, Captain Hubbell, 
relieved from labour and respon- 
sibility, sunk under the weight 
of pain and fatigue, and became 
or while totally insensible. 

the 


. r A 
Bika VE 


‘as obliged to be 
to the tavern. Here 
wound dressed. and 
several days until he 
ient strength to 
rds. 

4 r 

ai of 


our party at 
found a eonsider- 


rmed mep, about | 


et the same Indi- 
attacks they had 

y suffered. They now 
at the Sunday preced- 
same party of savages had 


4 


cut to pieces a detachment of | 
men ascending the Ohio river, | 


boat were filled with bullets ang 
bullet heles. ‘There was scarcely 
a space of two feet square in the 

art above water, which had not 
either a ball remaining ~in it or a 
hole through which a ball had 
passed. Some persons who had 
the curiosity to count the number 
of holes in the blankets, which 
were hung up as a curtain in the 


stern of the boat, affirmed, that 


in the space of five feet square, 
there were one hundred and 
twenty-two. Four horses out of 
five were killed, and the escape 


of the fifth, among such a shower 
' of balls, appears most miraculous. 


boat reached Lime- | 
found himself unable | 


The day after the arrival of 
captain Hubbell and his compan- 


ious, the five remaining boats 
| = , 

‘which they had passed on the 
/night preceding the battle, reach- 
'ed Limestone. Those on board 


remarked. that they distinctly 


isaw the flashes, but could not 


i hear the report of guns. ‘The In: 


dians, it appears, had met with 
too formidable a resistance from 


a single boat to attack a fleet, and 


suliered them to pass unmelest d: 
and sinee that time, it is believed, 


(no boat has been assailed by the 
| Indians on the Ohio. 


from Fort Washington at the) 


| c 


ra are 
mouth of Licking river: and had | 


,) c 


killed with their tomahawks with- | 


oO 


out Uring a gun, twenty-one out 


detachment consisted. 

Crowds of people, as might he 
expected, came to wiiness the 
boat, which bad been ti 
of somuch heroism and such hor- 
rid carnage, and to visit the re- 

iiute little band by whom it had 


'litionary war, wher 
‘ HM » 7* ' ' ' 
ot twenty-two men, of which the | 


From the Pitlsbure h Statesman. ’ 
At a critical period of the revo 


‘ 


{here wasa 


, } mY . te oat al 
great danger of the dissolution ob 


” 


ithe American ermy. for want ol 


' r Tee ; “ey : umbtae: 4 
| provisions to Keep if together, a 
D 


> 


umber of patriotic gentlemen 


' gave their bonds to the amount ol 


about two hundred and sixty thou 


meen so gallantly aud persevering- | 
ly defended. On examination it | 


was found that the sides of the ! 


sand pounds, in gold and silver 
for procuring them. The provi 
iohs were provided—the army 
Was kept togetber, and our jude- 


.* 


pendence was finally achieved. 








o- SS ~~ 


i} 
f 


for our liberty. 


The amount of the bonds was ne- 
ver called for,but it is well to keep 
in remembrance the names of 
those who inthe times that tried 
men’s souls, stepped forward and 
pledge ‘d their all towards the sup- 

port of those whowere contending 
The following is 
a list of some of their names, with 
the sums respectively subscribed 
by them: 


Robert Morris 
B. M’Clennagan 
And. Bunner & Co. 
Tench Francis 
James Wilson 
Wm. Bingham 
tichard Peters 
Samuel Meredith 
James Mease 
Thomas Barclay 
Samuel’ Morris, jr. 
Robert L. Hooper 
Hugh Shield 
Philip Moore 
Matthew Irwin 
Thomas Irwin 
John Benezet 
Henry Hill 
John Morgan 
Thomas W illing 
Samuel Pow ell 
John Nixon 
Robert Bridges 
John Dunlap 
Michael Hillegas 
William C oates 
Emanuel Eyre 
James Bodden 
John Mease 
Joseph Carson 
Thdmas Leiper 
Kean & Nichols 
Samuel Morris 
lie Moses 
Chas. Thompson 
John Pringle 


£10,000 
10,00 


~ 5,000 


6,000 





5,500 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
_ 





§,000 
5,000 
§,000 | 
5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
4,00 p) 
4,000 
4,000 





4,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


4,000 | 


5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
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Samuel Miles 
Cadwalader Morris 
Matthew Clarkson 
Thomas M’ Kean 
John Donaldson 
John Steinmetz 
Benjamin Randolph 
Abraham Bickley 
Robert Bass 
Owen Biddle 
John Gibson 
Charles Petit 
yohn Mitchell 
Kobert Knox 
Joseph Bullock 
Jeseph Reed 
Francis Gurney 
George Campbell 
John Wharton 
Benjamin Rush 
‘Thomas Lawrence 
Joseph Bleiver 
William Hall 
John Patton 
Benjamin Fuller 
—— & Fitzsimmons 
Andrew Hodge 
Henry Keppele 
F.C, Hassenclever 
isaac Melcher 
John Schaffer 
Alexander Tod 
Joho Purviance 
John Wilcocks | 
Samuel Inglis 
Jonathan Penrose 
Nathaniel Falkner 
James Caldwell 
Gerardus Clarkson 
John Shee 
Samuel Caldwell 
Samuc) Penrose 
William Turnbull 
B. Davis, jr. * 
Sharp Delany 
Andrew Doz 
Peter Whitesides 
Andrew Robeson 


Lio 


3,009 
2,500 
9.500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


2,060 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2 000 
2,000 
2,060 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,009 
1,000 
1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
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New Publications, Antiquities , &e- 


FH iterature. 


Arts, Sciences, Trade, etc. 


— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall is, we 
are informed, engaged in writing 
“ Historical Memoirs of his own 
Times,” the publication of which 
he intends to prohibit until the 
year 1850. These volumes will, 
of course, contain anecdotes of 
most of the celebrated characters 
ofthe present day. 


Gounts Bertrand and de Mon- 
tholon have sent a letter to the 


newspapers, in which they deny | 


that any of the works published as 

. Bonaparte’s [such as the Mianu- 
scripts from St. Helena, Secret 
Memoirs, Napoleon painted by 
himself, &c ] have proceeded trom 
that individual. They further 
disavow the Memoirs announced 
under his name. 


Saturday Magazine. 


THE SPY. 

This interesting Novel has met 
with a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of American literature. A 
second edition is already called 
for. We learn with much pleas- 
ure, that the author is now enga 
ed in writing a novel to be called 
“The Pioneers, or the Sources of 
the Susquehanna.” He has se- 
lected a most interesting portion 
ofour western country for his in- 
cidents, as we know by a resi- 
dence of years in its neighborhood 
—and we anticipate great delight 
in clambering with our author the 
rugged mountains of Otsego, or 

liding in a canoe upon the sur- 
face of the silver lake whence 
flows the Susquehanna. 


NV. Y¥. Com. Adveriiser. 


| AN TIQUITIES. 


| Extracts from the first volume ef the 
|“Transactions and Collestions of this 
| American Antiquarian Society.” 


| Speaking of the works of An- 
| tiquity found in the Miami coun 
itry, Dr. Daniel Drake, an officer 
of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, in his “Picture of Cincinna 
th,” says, ‘of excavations we have 
but one,” that is, belonging to the 
works of that place. “Hts depth 
isabout twelve feet. Its diame- 
ter, from the top of the circular 
| bank, formed by throwing out tlie 
earth, is nearly fifty feet. It has 
‘the appearance of a half filled 
iwell; but ne examination has yei 
been undertaken.’ 

Dr. Drake proceeds to describe 
the ancient works where Cincin 
nati now stands. “The moucds 
or pyramids found on this piain 
were four in number. The lar 
gest stands directly west of the 
central enclosure, at the distanct 
of five hundred yards. Its pres 
ent height is twenty seven feet; 
and about eight feet were cut ofl. 








{by Gen. Wayne, in 1794, to pre: 


pare it for a centine]. It isa re- 
gular elipsis, whose diameters 
are to each other, nearly as two 
toone. That which is greatest 
in length runs seventeen degrees 
east of north. Its cireumference 
at the base is four bundred and 
forty feet. The earth for thirty 
or forty yarcs around it, is per 
ceptibly lower than the other 
parts of the plain, and the stra 
| tum of loam is thinner; from whic! 
\it appears to have been fornied 
by scooping up the surface; which 














opinion is confirmed by its inter- 
nal structure. It has been nye: 
strated nearly to its centre, a a 
found to consist of hae grad- 
ually passing into soit, with roiten 
wood. The fruits of this exemi-| 
nation were only a few. scatiored , 
aud decayed human boxes, a! 
branch of a deer’s horn, and a 
piece ofearthen ware containing 
— shells. At the distance 
five hundred feet from this 
Serabd in the direction of norih 
8 deg. east, there is another about 
nne feet high, ofacircular figure 
and nearly flat on the top. ‘This 
has been penetrated to the centre 
of its base, without affording any 
thing but some fragments otf hu- 
man “skeletons, and a handful of| 
copper beads which had been 
strung on a cord of lint. The 
mound at the intersection of Third 
and Main streets has attracted 
most attention, and is the only one 
that had any connection with the 
lines which have been described. 
Ji was eight feet high, one hun- 
dred and twenty long, and sixty 
broad, of an oval figure, with its 
diameters lying nearly in the di- 
rection of the cardinal points. It! 
has been almost obliterated by the 
graduation of Main street, and its 
eonstruction is therefore well 
known. Whatever it contained 
was deposited at a small distance 
beneath the stratem of loam which 
is common to the town.<-The 
first artificial layer was of gravel 
considerably raised in the middle; 
the next, composed of large peb- 
bles, was convex and of an uni- 
form thickness; the last consisted 
olloam and soil. These strata 
Were entire, and must have been 
formed after the deposits in the 
tumulus were completed. Of the 
articles taken from thence, many 
Rave been lost; but the following | 
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| catal logue embraces the most wor- 


hy of notice. 


‘I. Pieces of jasper, rock crys 
: | . : od " 
ai, granite and some other stones, 


£ 
‘ 


evlig drival at the extremes, and 
swelled in the middle, with an 
aunular creove near one end. 


A circular picce of canal 
coal with a large opening in the 
centre, as if for an axis, and a 
deep groove; the cireumference, 
suitable fora hand. It has a num- 
per of small perfor: itions dispased 
in four equidistant lines, which 
run from the circumference to- 
wards the ceitre. 

3. A smaller article of the same 
shape, with eight fines of perfo- 
rations; but composed of argil- 
laceous earth, well polished, 

4. A bone, ornamented with 
several carved lines, supposed to 
be hicroglyphical. 

5. A sculptural representation 
ofthe head and beak of a rapa- 
ci . x bird, perhaps an eagle. 

A mass of lead. ore, (galena) 
tha of which have been found 
in other tumuli. 

to & quantity of isinglass, (mi- 
ca mem»ranacea) plates of which 
have been discovered in, and a 
bout other mounds. 

8. A small oval piece of sheet 
copper, with two perforations. 

. Alarger oblong piece of the 
same metal, with longitudinal 
grooves and ridges. 

These articles are described in 
the fourth and fifth volumes of the 
American Philosophical Transac- 
tions by Governour Sargent and 
Judge Turner; and were suppos 
ed by Professor Barton to have 
been designed in part for orna- 
ment, and in part for superstitious 
ceremonies. In addition to which, 
the author says, he has since dis- 
covered in the same mound, 

10. A number of beads, or sec- 
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tions of small hollow cylinders, ap- 
gg ly of bone or shell. 

The teeth of a carnivor- 
ous poker probably those ofa 
Bear. 

12. Several large marine shells, 
be one! ing per rhaps to the genus 
buccinum, cutin such a manner 
as to scrve for domestick utensils, 
and nearly converted into a state 
of chalk. 

13. Several copper articles 

each consisting of two sets of cir- 
cular concavo convex plates; the 
interiour one of each set connect- 
ed with the other by a hollow axis, 
around which had been wound 
fome lint; the whole encompas 
by the bones ofa man’s 
verai other articles resembling 
these have been found in other 
parts of the town. They all ap- 
pear to consist of pure copper. 
covered with the green carbonate 
of that metal. After removing 
this mcrustration of rust from two 
pieces, their specific gravities 
were found to be 7. 545 and 
$57 Their hardness about | 
that of the sheet copper of com- 
merce. They are not engraven 

rc embellished with characters of 

any kind. 
i4. Herman. bones. 
were of ditferent sizes; 
enclosed in rude stone coflins, but 
oftener lying blended with - thie 

earth; prvert lly surrounded by 
a portion of ashes and charcoal ~ 
fSee Drake's Picture of Cincinna- 
ti, Pp. 204, » &c.| 

In this whole tumulas, the aw- 
thor says, there were not discov- 
ered more than twenty of thirty 
skeletons. 

The other ancient works men- 
tioned by Dr. Drake, have not, 
to my knowledge, been actually 
surveved. if they have been, 
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have not seen any diagram sk retch- | 


yes of them; 


ed | 
hand. Se- | 
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a few remarks, there- 
fore, on this subject may suffice. 
few or none of them appear to 
me to have been forts, indeed I 
have never secn one on the 
Great Miami, which seemed 
to me to deserve that appellation. 
Their being situated on a hill is 
| by no means a certain indicatjon 
that they were forts, or that they 
were ever military works, when 
it is recollected that most, if hot 
all, the places of religious wor- 
ship | in Gresce , Rome, Judea, 4 
were on high hills. and are i 
nominated “ High Piaces” among 
ithe Jews. I have seen several 
small mounds of earth in the 
Miemi country, and some small 
works, but the people who raised 
such works on the waters of the 
larger rivers of this state were 
not numerous; and, comparative- 
- speaking, these works are few 








ji 


| | 


number and small in size. 
Their authors seem to have pre- 
ferred the bosatier plains and 
fertile hills of the slow winding 
Scioto, to the low, ane inter- 
val of the Miami. Those who 
| wish for further remarks on the 
| few works situated in the Miami 
country, referred to Dr. 
Drake's ieture of Cincinnatis”? 
He seems to think that the traces 
of ancient works on the interval 
lands in the Miami country, are 
where these people had towns, 
which a ippears to me highly prob- 
able. -These traces of ancient 
settlement being few, we may 


ot 


S} 
~ 


are 
‘ P 


. 


_conclude that their authors were 


also few. 

ANCIENT TUMULI. 
is another species of ancient 
this coun try which deserv' 
our notice. The y are conical mounds, 
either of earth or stones, which were 
intended for many sacred and it nportant 
pp irposes. Jn ma! 1¥ parts of the world 
| similar mounds were need as mouumebt, 
nd temples. 


There 


Works in 





sebadehres, altars a 
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The accounts of these works, found in 
the scriptures, show that their origin 
must be sought for among tke Antidelu- 
vians. That they are very ancient, 
were used as places of sepulture, public 
resort and public worship, is proved by 
all the writers of ancient times, both sa. 
cred and prefane. Homer “ete aged 
mentions them. He partic alarly des 
cribes the tumulus of Tytyus and the 
spot where it was. In memory of: the 
illustrious dead, 
earth was raised over the remains; 
which from that time. forward became 
an altar, whereon to offer saerifices, and 
around which, to exhibit games of ath- 
leticexercise These offerings and games 
were intended to propitiate their manes, 
to honor and pe rpetuate their memories. 

Prudentius, a Roman bard, has told 
us, that there were in ancient Rome 
just as many temples of gods as there 

ere sepulchres of heroes; implying that 
they were the same.* Need | mention 
the tomb of Anchises, which Virgil bas 
described, with the offerings there pre- 
sented, and the games there exhibite nh 
The sanctity of Acropolis where Ceero; 
was inhumed? The srsard of the father 
of Adonis, at Paphos, whercon 2 temple 
dedicated to Venus was erected? The 
grave of Cleomachus, whereon stood a 
temple dedicated tothe wership of Apol. 
jo? Finally, I would ask the classical 
reader if the words translated TOMB 
and TEMPLE, are not used as sym ke 
mous, by the poets of Greece and Rome? 
Virgil, who wrote in the days of August- 


us, speaks of these tumuli as being as 
ancient as they were sacred. evenin his 
time. Who has forgotten those lines 


the reading of which gave hii so wuch 
pleasure in the days of his childhood! 


—-Tumulum antique Cereris, sedamaque 
sacratam, 
Venimus-— fin. lib. il. v. 742. 
fn the first ages of the world, reason 
teaches us to believe, that the covern. 
ment of mankind was patriarchal; and 
the Scriptures inform us that it-was so. 
In infaney and childhood we’ naturally 
look up to our parents for support and 
edue ition. The debt of gratitude 
the beloved object 
Ay il affection is no more. 
ender 


lite 
of ou 
Then all the 
ments, of vhich we were 
rh all our helpless vex 
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Liemselves to our view, aud we anx- 
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*« Pt tot templa Deum, quot in urba 
sepulchra, 
Heroun: uumerare licit.” 

Prucentiua, liberi. 


a sepulchral mound of 
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iously seek, by some monument to perpe- 
tuate the memory of those to whose 
kind care we are so greutly indebted. 

By what better means could such an ob. 


ject be effected by a people unacquaint- 


arl 
ea 


with the use of letters? What more 
lasting monument of filial respect could 
have been raised'by a people thus situa~ 

? How simple, and yet how sublime? 
and calculated to endure I the 
world itself shall continue, uniess des. 
troyed by r the sacrilegious hand of man. 

A conical tumulus was reared, games 
were instituted, and panne offerings 
presented on stated anniversaries. In lae 
ter times, after warriors arose, and per. 
formed great and mi chty deeds, the 
whole tribe or nation joined to raise on 
some high place, generally, a lofty tu. 
mulus. At first, sacrifices micht have 
been, and probably were, oftcred on 
these tumuli, to the true Ged, as the 
great author and giver of life; but in 
later times they forgot Him, aud wore 
shipped the maues of the heroes they had 
buried there, 

‘The conical mounds in Ohio are either 
of stones or of earth. The former in 
other countries and in former ages, were 
intended as monuments, for the purpose 
of perpetuating the memory of some ima. 
portant event; or as altars, whereon to 
offer sacrifices. The latter were used as 
cemeteries and as altars, whereon in lat. 
er times, temples were erected among 
the people of Greece and Rome. Therr 


existence and uses may be learned, by 
consulting the ancient writers, both sa. 
cred and profane. 

In the scriptures we are informed, 


that Jacob erected a pillar of stones ia 
order to perpetuate the recollection ofa 
remarkable dream which he had, whe: 


he reposed, when journeying to visit 
Laban. <A pile of stones was raised om 


the spot. where many years afterwards 
he parted with his brother sau. ‘Ibis 


mound was to be a limit, whicu ner 


ther of them shonld in future pass with. 
out being considered as a trespasser on 


! ry fon ’ eT ey| 
the [sra lites cross ad 


AsTs raiserl a pile i 
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brought trom the bed 


When 
the pri 
which were 
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the other. 
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sivanes, 


Of that river. "he reasons a@f@ assign. 
ed by the several historians which the 
re: can see at his leisure. 

Gi'val was a heap ot stones, whese 
the Israelites eneaimped the first orpt 
after they crossed the Jordan. WM the 
reader will consult a correct mapet Pae 
lestine, he will see that Shiloh, Bethel, 
Jarural “m,fc. where the Jews assembled 
at various perivds of their history, for 


public W rshiip, WwOCrs all vl them situated 
upols bigh hiila. 
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Description of the Mounds, 
or ‘fumuli of Karth. 


They are of various altitudes 
and dimensions, some being only 
four or five feet in height, and ten 
or twelve feet in diameter at their 
base, whilst others, as we travel 
to the south, rise to the height of 
eighty and ninety feet, and cover 
many acres of ground. 

They are generally, where com- 
pleted, in the form of a cone.— 
Those in the north part of Ohio 
are inferior in size, and fewer in 
number, than those along the ri- 
ver. ‘These mounds are believed 
to exist from the Rocky Mount- 
ainsin the west, to the Ailegha- 
nies iv the east; from the south- 
ern shore of lake Erie to the Mex- 
ican Gulph, and though few and 
‘emall in the north. numerous and 
Jofiy in the south, yet exhibit 

roofs of a common origin. 

I shall begin with the tamuti on 
the Muskingum, which are not ve- 
ry humerous, nor comparatively 
interesting, until we descend to 
Morgan county, where are some 
on the head waters of Jonathan’s 
Creek, whose basis are formed of 
well burnt bricks, between four 
‘and five inches square.—There 
were found lying on the bricks, 
charcoal, cinders, and pieces of 
calcined human bones. —Above 
them, the mound was composed 
of earth, showing that the dead 
had been buried in the manner 
ot several eastern nations, and the 
mound raised afterwards. 


Descending the Muskingum to! 
2arrive atthe cele-| 


ifs mouth, we 
berated werks at Marietta, 
dy noticed, bust not 
ed. Jt is With vreai 
here [ avail myself ofa communi- 
cation irom PD 
of Murietta, 


alrea- 





fully deserib- | 
pleasure, that, 


, 


‘have been 
r SP. Hildreth, | 
jin deagth and two incues tl 


Antiquities. 


“ Marietia, July 19, 1819. 

“In removing the earth which 
composed an ancient mound in 
one of the streets of Marietta, on 
the margin of the plain, near the 
fortifications, several curious arti- 
cles were discovered the latter 
part of June last. They appear 
to have been buried with the bo. 
dy of the person to whose mem- 
ory this mound was erected. 

“Lying immediately over, or on 
the forehead of the body, were 
found three large circular bosses, 
or ornaments for a sword belt, or 
a buckler; they are composed of 
copper, overlaid with a thick plate 
of silver. ‘I'he fronts of hee are 
slightly convex, with a depression, 
like a cup, in the centre, and 
measure two inches and a quar: 
ter across the face of each. On 
the back side, opposite the depres: 
sed portion, is a copper rivet or 
nail, around which are two 
rate plates, by which they 
fastened to the leather. ‘Two 
small pieces of the leather were 
found lying between the piates o! 
one of the bosses; they resemble 
the skin of an old mummy, and 
seem to have been preserved by 
the salts of the copper. The 
plates of copper are nearly reduc- 
ed to an oxyde, or rust. The silvei 
looks quite black, but is not much 
corroded, and on rubbing, it be- 
comes quite brilliant. Two of 
these are yet entire; the third 
one is so much wasted, that it 
dropped in pieces on removing it 
from the earth. Around the riv- 
et of one of them is a small quan- 
tity of flax or hemp. in a tolera: 
ble state of preservation. Near 
the side ofthe body was found @ 
plate of silver which appears to 
the up per part of 4 
sword scabbard; it is six inches 


Se 
. , 


were 











breadth, and weighs one ounce; | 


it bas no ornaments -or figures, 
but has three longitudinal ridges, 
which probably correspond with 
edges, or ridges of the sword; it 
seems to have been fastened to 
the scabbard by three or four 


rivets, the holes of which yet re-. 


main in the:silver. . 

“Two or three broken pieces 
of a copper tube, were also found, 
filled with iron rust. These pie- 
ces, from their appearance, com- 
posed the lower end of the scab- 
bard, near the point of the sword: 
No sign of the sword itsclf was 
discovered, except the appearance 
of rust above mentioned. 

‘“ Near the feet, was found a 
piece of copper, weighing three 
ounces. From its shape it. ap- 
pears to have been used as a 
plumb, or for an ornament, ‘as 
near one of the ends is a circular 
crease, or groove, for tying a 
thread; it is round, two inches 
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pieces of charcoal, and bits of par* 
tially burnt. fossif coal, and the 


‘black colour of the earth, it would 


seem that the funeral obsequies 
had been celebrated by fire; and 
while the ashes were yet hot aad 
smoking,. a circle of thin fiat 
stones had been laid around and 
over the body. The circulsr cov- 
ering is about eight feet in diame- 
ter, and the stones vet look black 
as if stained by fire and smoke. 
This circle of stones seems ty 
have been the nucleus on which 
the mound was formed, as imme: 
diately over themis heaped the 
common earth of the adjacent 
plain, composed of a clayey saud 
and coarse gravel. This mound 
must originally have been about 
ten feet high, and thirty feet in 
diameter at its base,. At the 
time of opening it, the height 
was six feet, and .diameter be- 
tween thirty and forty: It has 
every appearance of being as old 


and a half in length. one inch in | as any in the neighborhood, and 
diameter at the centre, and half | was, at the first settlement of Ma- 


an inch at each end. It is com- 
posed of small pieces of native 
copper pounded together; and in 
the cracks between the pieces, 
are stuck sevéral pieces of silver; 
one nearly the size of a four pen- 
hy piece, or half a dime. This 
copper ornament was covered 


with a coat of green rust, and is | 


considerably corroded. A piece 
of red ochre, or paint, and a piece 
ofiron ore, which has the appear- 
ance of having been partially vit- 
rifled, or melted, were also found. 
he ore is about the specific gra- 
vily of pure iron. 

“The body of the person here 





| 
| 
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| 


| 
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rietta, covered with large trees, 
the remains of whose roots were 
yet apparent in digging away the 
earth. It also seems to have been 
made for this single personage, as 
the remains of one skeleton only 
discovered. The bones 
were much decayed, and many of 
them crumbled to dust on expor 
sure to the air. From the length 
ofsome of them, it is supposed 
the person was about six feet in 
height. 

“Nothing unusual was discov- 
ered in their form, except that 
those of the skull were uncom- 
monly thick. ‘The situation of 


buried, was laid on the surface of | the mound on high ground, near 


the earth, with his face upwards, 
and his feet pointing to the north- 


Vow -L 


the margin of the plain, and the 


porous quality of the earth, are 
east, and head to the southwest. admirably calculated to preserve 
From the appearance of several | aniy:perishable substance from the 
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certain decay which would attend , 
it in many other situations. To, 
these circumstances, is attributed 
the tolerable state of preservation | 


in which several of the articles | 
af- 


above described were found, 
ter laying in the earth for sev eral 
centuries. We say centuries, from 
the fact that trees were found 
growing on those ancient works, 
whose ages were ascertained to 
amount to between four and five 
hundred years each, by counting 
the concentric circles in the 
stumps after the trees. were cut 
down; and on the ground, besides 
them, were other trees in a state 
of decay, thet appeared to have 
fallen from old age. Of what lan- 
guage, or of what nation were 
this mighty race, that once in- 
_habited the territory watered by 
the Ohio, remains yet a mystery, 
too great for the most learned to 
unravel. 


“ But from what we. see of 


their works, they must have had 
some acquaintance with the arts 
and sciences. ‘They have left us 
perfect specimens of circles, 
squares, Octagons, and _ parallel 
lines, on a grand and noble scale. 


And unless it can be proved that t 


they had intercourse with Asia or 
Icurope, we now see that they 
possessed the art of working in 
metals.” 


es ee 


From Guihries’ Geography, 
NATURAL CURIOSITIES OF ITALY. 

‘The natural curriosities of It- 
aly, though remarkable, are not 
so numerous as its artificial.— 
Mount Vesuvius, which is five 
Italian miles distant from the.city 
of Naples, and Mount tna, in 
Sicily, are remarkable emit- 
ting fire from their tops. The de- 
clevity of Mount Vesuvius to- 
wards the sea, is evcry where 


for 


tradition. 
tion of its ravages im the year 73, 
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| planted with vines and fruit trees, 
and it is equally fertile towards 
the bottom. The circumjacent 
plain affords a delightful prospect, 
and the air is clear*and whole- 
some. The south and west sides 
of the mountain form very differ. 
ent views, being, like the top, 
covered with black cinders and 
stones. The height-of Mount 
Vesuvius has been computed to 
be 3900 feet above the surface 
of the sea. It hath been a volca- 
no, beyoud the reach of history or 
An animated descrip- 


is given by the younger Pliny, 


who was a witness to what he 


wrote. From that time to the 
year 163], its irruptions were but 
small and moderate; however, 
then it broke out with accumula- 
ted fury. and desolated miles a- 
round. In 1694, was a great 
eruption, which continued near a 
mouth, when burning matter was 
thrown out with so much force, 
that some of it fell at thirty miles 
distance, and a vast quantity of 
melted minerals, mixed with oth- 
er matter, ran down like a river 
for three miles, carrying every 
thing before it which lay in its 
way. In 1707, when there was 
another eruption, such quantities 
of cinders and ashes were thrown 
out, that it was dark at Naples at 
noon-day. In 1767, a violent erup- 

tion happened, which is reckoned 
to be ihe 27th from that which des- 
troyed-Herculaneum in the time 
of ‘Titus. In this last eruption, 
the ashes, or rather smal! cinders, 
showered dov'n so fact at Naples, 
that the peopic in the streets 
were obliged.to uge umbrellas, of 
adopt some other expedient, to 
ouard themselves against them.. 

The tops of the houses and the 
balconies were covered with these 














cinders; and ships at sea, twenty 
leagues from Naples, were cov- 
ered with them, to the great as- 
tonishment of the sailors. An 
eruption happened also in 1766, 
and another in 1779, which hag 
been particularly described b 
sir William Hamilton in-the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, It has 
been observed by a modern travel- 
ler, that though Mount Vesuvius 
often fills the neighboring coun- 
try with terror, yet as few things 
in nature are so absolutely nox- 
lous as not to produce some good; 
even this raging valcano, by its 
sulphureous and nitrous manure, 
and the heat of its subterraneous 
fires, contributes not a little to the 
uncommon fertility of the country 
about it, and to the profusion of 
fruits and herbage with which it 
is every where covered. Besides, 
it is supposed that open and ac- 
tive, the mount 1s less hostile to 
Naples, than it would be, if its 
eruptions were to cease, and its 
struggles confined to its own bow- 
els, for then might ensue the most 
fatal shocks to the unstable foun- 
dation of the whole district of Ter- 
ra del Lavora. 

Mount Etna is 10954 feet in 
height, and has been computed to 


be 60 miles in circumference. It. 


stands separate from all other 
mountains, its figure is circular, 
and it terminates inacone. The 
lower part#of it are very fruitful 
in corn and sugar-canes; the mid- 
dle abounds with woods, and ohve- 
trees, and vines: and the upper 
paft is almost the whole year cov- 
ered with snow. Its fiery erup- 
tions have always rendered it fa- 


mous: in one of these, which hap- | 


pened in 1669, fourteen towns and 
villages were destroyed, and there 
have been several terrible eru p- 





tions since that time. There is ' 
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generally an earthquake before 
any greateruption. In 1693, the 
port town of Catania was over- 
turned, and 18,000 people per- 
ished. 

The subterraneous construc- 
tions of Italy are as stupendous 
as those above ground; witness 
the cloace, and the catacombs, or 


repositories for dead bodies, in - 


the neighborhood of Rome and 
Naples. [tis not above 30 years 
since a painter’s apprentice -dis- 
covered the ancient city of Peest- 
um or Posidonia, in the. kingdom 
of Naples, still standing; for so 
indifferent are the country people 
of Italy about objects of antiquity, 
that it was a new discovery to 
the learned. An inexhaustible 
mine of curiosities are daily dug 
out of the ruins of Herculaneum, 
a city lying between Naples and 
Vesuvius, which in the reign of 
Nero, was almost destroyed by an 
earthquake, and afterwards, in 
the first year of the reign of Ti- 
tus, overwhelmed by a stream of 
the lava of Vesuvius. The melt- 
ed lava in its course filled up the 
streets and houses in some places 
to the height of sixty-eight feet 
above the tops of the latter, and 
in others one hundred and ten 
feet. This lava is now of a con- 
sistency which renders it extreme- 
ly diflicult to be removed or clear- 
ed away: it is composed of bitu- 
minous particles, mixed with cin- 
ders, minerals, metallics, and vit- 
rified sandy substances, which all 
together form a close and heavy 
mass. In the revolution of soma- 
ny ages, the spot it stood upon 
was entirely forgotten; but in the 
year 1713, upon digging into 
these parts, somewhat of this un- 
fortunate city was discovered, 
and many antiquities were dug 
out; but the search was after- 
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wards discontinued, till the year 
1756, when the king of Naples 
emploved meu to dig perpendicu- 
larly eighty feet deep, whereupon 
not only the city made its appear- 
ance, but also the bed of the river 
which ran through it. The tem- 
ple of Jupiter was then brought 
to light, aud the whole of the the- 
atre. lJa,the temple was found a 
siacue of gold, and the inscription 


that decorated the great doors of 


entrance. Inthe theatre the frag- 
ments o if a gilt chariot of bronze, 
witli, horses of the same ated, 
likewise gilt: this had been pla- 
ced over the says, ton door of en- 
trance. ‘They. likewise found 
among the ruias of this city multi- 
tudes of statues, bustos, pillars, 
.paintings, manuscripts, furniture, 
and various utensils, and the 
searcn is still continued. The 
streets of the town appear to have 
been quite straight and regular, 
and the houses well built, and | 
much alike; some of the rooms 
paved with mosaic, others with | 
fine marble, others again with 
bricks, three feet long and six ine 
ebes thick. It appears that the 
town was not filled up so unex- 
pectediy with the melted lava, as 


to prevent the greatest part of 


the. inhabitants from escaping 
with many of their richest effects: 
for when the excavations were 


and but 
precious 


dozen skeletons found, 
little gold, silver, or. 
stones. 

The town of Pompeia was des- 
troyed by the same eruption 
Mcunt Vesuvias, which oceasion- 
ed the destruction of Herculane- 
um: but it was not discovered 
tiil near forty : cars after the dis- 
covery of Herculaneum. One | 
street, and a few detached build- | 
ings of this town, have been clear- | 
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ed: the street is well paved with 
the same kind of stone of which 
the ancient roads are made, and 
narrow causeways are raised a 
foot and a half on each side for 
couveniency of foot passengers, 
Dr. Moore observes, that the 
street itself is not so broad as the 
narrowest part of the Strand, and 
is supposed to have been inhabit- 
ed by trades people. ‘The ‘traces 
of wheels of carriages are to be 
seen on the pavements ‘The hou- 


| ses are small, but give an idea of 


neatness and conveniency. The 
stucco’ on the walls is smooth and 
beautiful. and as hard as marble, 
Some of the rooms are ornament: 
ed with paintings, mostly single 
figures, representing some ani- 
mal. They are tolerably well 
executed, and a little water being 
thrown on them, the colours ap- 
pear surprisingly fresh, Most of 
the houses are built on the same 
plan, and have one smal] room 
from the passage, which is con- 


jectured to have been the shop, 


with a window to the street, ard 
a place which seems to have been 
contrived tor shewing the goods 
to the greatest advantage. In 


| another part of the town isa rect: 
‘angular building, with a colon- 


ade, towards the court, something 


_in the style of the royal Exchange 
-at London, but smaller. Ata con 
made, there was not more than a/| 


siderable distance from this, is 4 


‘temple of the goddess Isis. the 


pillars of which are of brick, stuc 
coed like those of the guard room; 


| but there is nothing very magni- 


of | 


ficent in the. appearance of this 
edifice. The best paintings, hith- 
erto found at Pompeia, are those 


'of this temple; they have been 
_cut out of the walls, and removed 


‘to Portici. Few skeletons were 


| found in the streets of this town, 


but a considerable number in the 


% 














houses. In one apartment (says 
Mr. Sutherland) we saw the skel- 
etons of 17 poor wretches, who 
were confined by the ancles in an 
ironmachine, Many other bodies 
were found, some of them in cir- 
cumstances which plainly shew 
that they were endeavoring -to es- 
eape, when the irruption over- 
took them. 


[Extract from Lady Morgan's 

ftaly. | 

“In this-room we visited Sir 
Humphrey Davy, who was em- 
ployed in unrolling the manvu- 
scripts which, reduced to a state 
of charcoal by the eruption, have 
thus been preserved for modern 
inspection. ‘There has been al- 
ready unrolled a Treatise on Mu 
sic, by Philodemus; two books of 
Epicurus, and the fragments’ of 
an heroic poem attributed to Ra- 
biriuss - Most of the seventeen 
hundred manuscripts found in 
Herculaneum, are, it is sdid, éa- 
pable of being unrolled. Those 
which are daily found in Pompeii 
are reduced to dust by humidity, 
and are beyond recall, 

“The process by which the 
MSS. are displayed is curious. 
A small frame, resembling a book 
binder’s sewing frame, supports 
the tissue to which the scales of 
the volumen, as it is unrolled,.are 
attached with a strong gum. .The 
characters traced upon. the sub: 
stance are only distinguished by 
a slight shade of difference in the 
blackness of the whole charred 
surface. The operation has suc- 
ceeded so far as to discover the 
‘ext (with many lacuna, indeed, 
but tolerably legible); but there 
is little to be expected from this 
‘source in the way of discovery. 
An immense number of volumes 
have been so far unrolled as to as- 
Certain their contents, and there 
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are scarcely any of intrinsic val- 
ue; but are such as might be ex- 
pected in the obscure library ot 
an obscure country town. Much 
more may be hoped from the la- 
bours of the Abate May, in retra- 
cing the half obliterated MS. of 
palimpsestic parchments.” 


PICTURE OF POMPEII. 


The following from Kotzebues Trave 
els in Italy, isastriking account of the 
once famous city of Pompeii, which, not 
long previous to the Christian era, was 
swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
overwhelmed by the volcanic lava from 
Mount Vesuvius; and the ruins of which 
were dug out at immense labour and exe 
pense, during the last century. 

“A great rich town, that, after lying 
eighteen centuries in a deep grave 13 a- 
gain shone on by the sun, and stands 
amidst other cities, as much a stranger 
as any one ofits former inhabitants 
would’ be among his posterity of the pre- 
sent day; such a town has not its equal 
in the world. The feelmgs which seized 
me atits gate may be very faintly exe 
pressed by ‘words, but admit of no ades 
quate representation, My foot now 
steps on the sime pavement as was trode 
denon eighteen hnndred years ago; the 
tracks of the wheels are stil] visible which 
then rolled over it. An elevated path 
runs by the side of the houses for foot 
passengers; and, that they might, in rai. 
ny weather, pass commodiously over the 
opposite side, large tlat stones, three of 
which take up the width of the road, 
were laid ata distance from cach other. 
As the carriages, in order to avoid these 
stones, were obliged to use the interme. 
diate spaces, the tracks of the wheels are 
there most visible. The whole pavement 
isin good condition; it consists merely 
of considerable pieces of lava, which, 
however, are not cut, as at present, inte 


‘squares, and_may have been on that ac- 


count the more durable. 

“What must have been the feelings of 
the Pompeians when the roaring of the 
mountain and the quaking of the earth 
waked them from their first sleep. They 
attempted also to escape the wrath of 
the gods; and, seizing the most valuable 
things they could lay their hands upon 
in the darkness and confusion, to seek 


their safety by flight. In this street and 


before the house that is marked with the 
friendly salutation onits threshold, seven 
skeletons were found; the first carried a 
lamp, and the rest had still between the 
boxes of their fingers something that 
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they wished to save. On a sudden they 
were overtaken by the storm that descen- 
ded from heaven, and sunk into the grave 
thus made for them. Before the above 
mentioned country house was still a.male 
skeleton standing with a dish in his hand 
—an as on one of his fingers he wore 
one of those rings that were allowed to 
be worn only by Roman knights, he is 
supposed to have beenthe masterof the 
honse, who. had just opened the back 
garden gate, with the intent of flying, 
when the shower overwhelmed him. Se- 
veral skeletons were found in the very 
posture in which they had breathed their 
last, without being forced by the agonies 
of death, to drop the things which they 
had in their hands” 


ae 


— 


From the Saturday Magazine. 


BANKS OF THE OROONOKO, 
“In this part of the New Con- 
tinent,” says M. de Humboldt, 
“surrounded by dense forests of 
boundless extent, we almost ac- 
customed ourselves to regard men 
as not being essential to the or- 
der of nature. ‘The earth is load- 
ed with plants, and nothing -im- 
pedes their free developement. 
An immense layer of mould man- 
ifests the uninterrupted action of 
organic powers, ‘The crocodiles 
and the boas are masters of the 
river ; the jaguar, the pecari, the 
dante, and the monkeys, traverse 
the forest withont fear, and with- 
out danger; there they dwell as 
in an ancient inheritance, This 
aspect of animated nature, in 
which manis nothing, has some- 
thing in it strange and sad. To 
this we reconcile ourselves with 
difficulty on the ecean, and amid 
the sands of Africa; though in 
these scenes, where nothing re- 
callsto mind our fieldsjour woods 
and our streams, we are less as- 
tonished at the vast solitude 
through which we pass. Here, in 
a fertile country adorned with e- 
ternal verdure, we seek in vain 
the traces of the power ‘of man; 
we seem to be transported into a 
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world different from that which 
gave us birth.” | 

The jaguars, or tigers, though 
less ferocious than those of the 
East, and less disposed to attack 
human beings, make great havoc 
among the pigs of the poor In- 
dians, The following striking 
instance of the rude familiarity of 
these animals amused us. | 

‘* Some months before our atri- 
val,.a jaguar, which was thought 
to be young, though of a large 
size, had wounded a child in play- 
ing with him, I use confidently 


| this expression, which may seem 


strange, having on the spot verif- 
ed facts which are not without in- 
terest inthe history of the man- 
ners of animals. Two Indian 


children, a boy and a girl, about 
eight and nine years of age, were 
seated on the grass near the vil- 
lage of Atures, in the middle of 


a savannah, which we have often 
traversed. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon,a jaguar issued from 
the forest, and approached the 
children, bounding around them ; 
sometimes he hid himself in the 
high grass, sometimes he sprang 
forward, his back bent, his head 
hung down, in the manner of our 
cats. The little boy, ignorant of 
his danger, seemed to be semsi- 
ble. of it only when the jaguar with | 
one of his paws gave him some 
blows on the head, These blows, 
at first slight, became rucer and 
ruder, the claws of the jaguar 
wounded the child, and the bloed 
flowed with violence.. The little 
girlthen took abranch of a trees 
struck the animal, and it fied from 
her. The Indians ran ep at the 
cries of the children, and saw the 
jaguar, which retired bounding, 
without making the least show of 
resistance.” 

“ It was among the cataracts 
of this neighborhood,” says M. 











de Humboldt, ** that we began 
to hear of ‘the hairy man of the 
woods,’ that carries off women, 
constructs huts, and eats human 
flesh.” The natives, as well as 
the missionaries, firmly believe 
in the existence of this anthro- 
pomorphous monkey (as our auv- 
thor calls it,) which they name 
vasitr:, or the great devil, and of 
which they entertain a singular 
dread. Father Gilli, however, 
gravely relates the history of a 
lady (an inhabitant.of San Car- 
los,){ who lived several years 
with one of these savages in great 
domestic harmony: she found 
him, she said, kind and attentive 
and was only induced to request 
geome hunters to take her and her 
children back to society ‘*be- 
cause she was tired ef living so 
far from the church and the sac- 
raments,” Sir Stamford Raffles 
has astory precisely of the same, 
kind, respecting a lady of Bor- 
neo, who was carried off by an 
ourang-outang, with whom she 
dwelt for a long time and receiv- 
ed the most endearing attentions 
from him. The vasitri of the 
new continent has never been 
seen; but the Borneo man of the 
woods is frequently caught, and 
is said to make very extraordin- 
ary approaches to somewhat of a 
reasoning faculty. ‘hat for in. 
stance brought home by Lord 
Amherst, when affronted by any 
of the sailors would march to the 
gangway, and threaten to jump 
ovelboard: and we have been as- 
sured that another of the mon- 
key tribe called unka puti (si- 
mia lar, ) ina fit of jealousy, ac- 
tually got nold ofa rope and hang: 
ed himself! Such stories as these 
whether true or false, are certain- 
ly in common credence through. 
Out the equatorial regions of both 
tae new and old world; and our 
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author says that he and his fellow 
traveller “were every where blam- 
ed in the most cultivated class of 
society, for being the only per- 
sons to doubt the existence of the 
great anthropomorphous monkey 
of America.” He seems inclin- 
ed to think, however, that this 
creature may exist inthe person 
of one of those large bears, the 
footsteps of which resemble those 
of a man, “and wiich is believed 
in every country, to attack wo- 
men:” as all articles of popular 
belief, even the most absurd in 
appearance, repose on real, but 
ill reported facts, he counsels fu- 
ture travellers to continue their 
researches on “the hairy man of 
the woods,’”’ and examine wheth- 
er it may not be some unknown 
species of bear, or some very rare 
monkey, analogous to the simig 
chiropotes, or satanas, that has 
given rise to these singular tales, 

The dread of monkeys, tigers, 
and crocodiles, sinks into nothing 
when compared with the plaga 
de las mescas——_the torment of in- 
sects. ‘However accustomed,” 
says our traveller; **you may be 
to endure pain without complaint, 
however lively aw interest you 
may take in the object of your 
researches, it is impossible not to 
be constantly disturbed by the 
mosquettoes, zaucudoes, jejens, 
and tempraneroes, that cover the 
face and hands, pierce the clothes 
with their long sucker, in the 
shape of a needle, and getting in- 
to the mouth and nostrils, set you 
coughing and sneezing, whenev- 
er you attempt to speak in the 
open air—l doubt,” he adds, 
‘whether there be a country up- 
on earth, where man 19 exposed 
to more cruel torments in the rai- 
ny seascn, When the lower strata 
of the air, to the height of fifteen 


(or twenty feet, are filled with 
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veuomous insects, like a conden- 
sed vapour.” When a padre- 
guardian chooses to exercise his 
vengeance on a lay brother, he 
sends him to Esmeralda, or, as 
the monks joculaily say, *-con- 
demns him to the mosquettoes.” 
“Itis now,” says M,de Hum- 
boldt, “neither the dangers of a 
navigation in sinall boats, the sav- 
age Indians, nor the serpents, 
ciocodiles, or jaguars, that make 


Missourt. 


, the Spaniards dread a voyage an 
the Oroonoko; it Is, as they say 
with simplicity, e? sudar y las 
moscas, ‘the sweatings and the 
flies,” ‘The only reliet is to sleep 
in the midst of a drove of cattle, 
on whom these imsects prefer to 
settle;»or in small ovens (horn. 
ifos_) out of which they have pre. 
viously been driven by the smoke 
of wet brushwood, 
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Mational A fairs. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


MISSOURI 


| Legislature, the grant is in gen- 


eral terms, with the exception of 


We have received a copy of. the clauses respecting slaves and 


the Constitution of the new State 
of Missouri. The powers of gov- 
ernment, as in most of our Repub- 
lics, are distributed between three 
separate branches, Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial. 


The Legislature, or General | 


their treatment, respecting which 
we find the following particular 
provisions: 

| Sec. 26. The General Assem- 


bly shall have no power to pass 
| laws,— : 


‘ 
' 


Ist. For the emancipation of 


Assembly, is to consist of two} slaves without the consent of their 
branches—a Senate and House} owners; or without paying then, 
of Representatives. The whole} before such emancipation, a full 
number of Representatives is not} equivalent for such slaves so eman- 


to exceed one bundred, to be cho- 
; a 4 

sen for two years; and to be not 

Jess than twerity-four years ofage. 

"The Senate is to consist of net less 

than fourteen nor more than thir- 


ty three members, to serve for. 
four years, and one balf the whole | 
pumber to be chosen every se-| 


cond year. The suffrage is to be 


universal, except that no soldier, | 


seaman, or marine, inthe Army 
or Navy of the United States, is 
entitled to vote. All wotes at elec- 
tions of civil or military oflicers, 
by the Legislature, are to be viva 
rece, and to be published, with the 
names of absentees at each vote, 
With respect to the powers of the 


-cipated; and, 
| 2d. To prevent bona fide emé 
grants to this’state, or actual set- 
tlers therein, from bringing from 
any.of the United States, or from 
any of the territories, such per 
sons as may there be deemed to 
be slaves, so long as any persons 
| of the same description are allow 
ed tobe held as slaves by the 
laws of this state. 

They shall have power to pass 
laws,—- 
| Ist. To prohibit the introduc- 
' tion into this state of any slaves 
| who may have committed any 
_high crime in any other state of 
territory. 











9. To prohibit the introduction 
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least, thirty-five years of age, a 


of any slave, for the purpose of! natural born citizen of the United 


speculation, or as an article. of 
trade or merchandize. 

3d. To prohibit the introduc- 
tion of any slave, or the offspring 
of any slave, who heretofore may 
have been, or who hereafter may 
be, imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, 
or any territories thereof, 1n con- 
travention. of any existing statute 
of the United States; and-- 

4th ‘To permit the owners of 
slaves to emancipate them, sav- 
ing the rights of creditors, where 
the persou so emancipating will 
give security that the slave so 
emancipated shall not become a 
public charge. 

It shall be their duty, as soon 
as may be, to pass such laws as 
liey be necessary, 

ist. To prevent free negroes 
aid mulattoes from coming to, and 
settling iu, this state, under any 
pretext whatsoever; and, 

2d. ‘To oblige the owners of 
slaves to treat them with human- 
ity, and abstain from all injuries to 
them extending to life or limb. 

Sec. 27. In prosecutions for 
crimes, Slaves shall not be depriv- 
edof an impartial trial by jury; 
and a slave, convicted of a capi- 
tal offence, shall suffer the same 


degree of punishment, and no oth- 


er, that would be inflicted on a 
White person for a like offence, 
and courts of justice, before whom 
slaves shall be tried, shall assign 
them counsel for their defence. 
Sec. 28, Any person who shall 


maliciously deprive of life, or dis- | 
-is annually published, shewing al- 


member a slave, shal] suffer such 


punishment as would be inflicted | 





States, or a citizen at the adoption 


J of the constitution of the United 


States, or an inhabitant of that 
part of Louisiana now included in 
the state ofMissouri at the time of 
the session thereof from France to 
the United States, and shall have 
been a resident of the same at 
least four years next before his 
election; to hold his oftice for four 
years, and to be ineligible for two 
successive terms. ‘There is also 
to be a Lieutenant Governor, 
qualitied and elected in the same 
manner as the Governor, who is 
to be President of the Senate. 

The Judiciary power, as so mat- 
ters of law and equity,. is to be 
vested in a“ supreme court,” in a 
* chancellor,” in ‘* circuit courts,” 
and in such inferior tribunals ag 
the General Assembly may from 
time to time, ordain and establish, 
The Judges are to be appointed 
by the Governor,with the consent 
of the senate. The powers and 
jurisdiction of the Chancery, Su- 
preme, and Circuit Courts, are 
accurately defined in the consti- 
tution. | 

The Declaration of Rights is 
brief in form, but comprehensive 
in its scope, and contains such 
principles as do honor to the in- 
telligence of the convention by 
which this Constitution has been 
framed. 


—_—ws 


From Niles’ Register, 
CLERKS=AT WASHINGTON 
A list ofthe clerks employed in 
the public offices at Washington 


so the amount of compensauion 


for the like offence if it were com- | paid to each of them. In every 


mitted on a free wliite person. 


_ The Executive power is vested | 
laa Governor, who is to be, »t. 


Vou I, 


| branch of the business of a depart- 


ment, there is a chief clerk, who 
receives 9000, 1700 or 1600 dol- 
R 
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lars a year, according tothe du- 
ties or responsibilities of his sta- 
tion: the latter sum is also paid 
to many other clerks, as the se- 
cond grade in the most important 
subdivisions of business. ‘The 
other rates of pay are 1400—1150 
~-1000—800; about one half of 
the whole number being at 1150 
or 1000.—'The following may be 
interesting for reference. 
In the department of siate—12 clerks 
Amount of salaries 15,900 dol- 
lars—for extra services 1112 dol- 
lars. 
In the Treasury Department—171 
clerks, viz. 


In the secretary's office, 8 clerks, who 
receive $10 233. 

In the Ist comptroller’s—15 clerks, 
pay 17,850. 

In the 2d comptroller's—9 clerks, pay 
9 750. 

First auditor’s—13 clerks, pay 14,700. 

Second auditor’s—16 clerks, pay 
16,597. 

Third auditor’s— 26 clerks, pay 28,600 

Fourth auditor’s—13 clerks, pay 
15,050 

Fifth auditor's -12 clerks, pay 14,200 

Treasurer’s—6 clerks, pay 6,450. 

Register s—24 clerks, pay 22,350. 


The late William Pinkney. 


General Land Office —29 clerks, 22,559 
Total clerk hire paid in this depart. 
mentin 1921, $178,330. Some of those 
on this jist were not permanent, or at 
least were not employed all the year. 
| The same remark will apply to other de. 
| partments. 


|\In the Department of War—4s5 
clerks, viz: 


In the department [proper ]—20 clerks, 
pay 424.110. 

Adjutant general's office—2 clerks, pay 
2,150. 

Engineer office—2 clerks, pay 2.159. 

Ordnance—4 clerks, pay 2,949. 

Commissary of subsistence—2 clerks, 
pay 2,150. : 

Surgeon general—1 @lerk pay 1,150, 

Paymaster general—Lli_ clerks, pay 
7 299.—[several of these were tempo. 
rary. | 

Commissary of purchases—3 clerks, 
2,800, 


In the Navy Department--6 clerks, 


Amount of salaries, $8,200. 


Navy comuiissioner’s office—7 clerks, 
pay 7,550. 


General Post Office —27 clerks. 


Amount of salaries, paid, (the highs 
est $1,700] 22,700. 

Several of those were emploved only 
for short periods: the regular clerks ap- 
pear to amount to twenty-three. 
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Obituary. 


From the Washington City Gazette. 
Feb. 27. 


The late William Pinkney. 

In this Gazette of yesterday, 
we briefly announced the death 
of the late William Pinkney Esq. 
Tie demise of so extraordinary 
and illustrious a man deserves a 
nore particular and characteris: 
tic notice. 

Mr. Pinkney was born in the 
city of Annapolis, in Maryland or 
in its vicinity. He derived no 
adventitious aid for the circum- 
stances of his birth: but his youth 
was marked by unequivocal indi- 
cations of genius and talent, which 


attracted the regard and fixed the 
attention of the first characters ia 
the State, by whom he was, iz 
some degree patronized. 


A young man without fortune, ° 
must have undoubted abilities to 
rise rapidly in the world’s estima 
tion, as he did; and Mr. Pinkney’s 
early career in life was distin 
guished also by this uncommoa 
feature, that although his imagin- 
ation was vivid and his concep: 
tions rapid, his judgment was re- 
markably sound; insomuch that, 
whilst still in the warmth of blood, 
he was elected to Congress; and 
having declined this mark of pop- 
ular confidence, was appvinted 















by President Washington in the 
ear 1796, in conjunction with 
Christopher Gore, a commissioner 


ef claims under the treaty. of} 


1794. Whilst in England, he was 
selected by the public authorities 
of his native state, for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming from the gov- 
ernment of that country a large 
sum of money belonging to Mary- 
Jand, which had been deposited in 
the bank of England previously to 
the American war. After long 
delays, his persevering exertions 
succeeded, and in the year 1804 
he effected the restoration to the 
State of upwards ot 800,000 dol- 
lars. He soon afterwards return- 
ed to America, and the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland immediately vo- 
ted him, as a compensation for 
his services in England, and asa 
proof of their esteem, the sum of 
12,000 dollars. 

Mr Pinkney has been, from his 
entrance upon the «profession of 
the law, an admired member of 
the bar, as well by profound legal 
characters as by the people at 
large. Upon his return to Balti- 
more, he recommenced the prac- 
tice, and immediately business of 
the first moment thickened upon 
himand crowded his desk. But 
he was soon called from so lucra- 
tive a career, by president Jeffer- 
son, to vindicate and sustain the 
interests and honor of his nation 
abroad. 

The year 1806 is memorable 
for British outrages on American 
rights. Of the numerous memo- 
rials presented to government. at 
that period against these multiply- 
ing wrongs, that from the city of 
Baltimore was remarkable for the 
strength of its legic and the’ elo- 
quence ofits style. It was from 
the pen of Mr. Pinkney. He was 
almost instantly designated by the 
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national executive to proceed to 
England as minister plenipoten- 
tiary and envoy extraordinary. 
Our diplomatic history of that 
period is too well known to render 
it necessary to.specify the course 
of his conduct whilst there. His 
negociations, in conjunction with 
our present respected Chief Ma- 
gistrate with the Fox ministry; 
his difficulties with the Grenville 
party; his diplomatic contest with 
the Cannings and the Wellesleys; 
until the time of his departure 
from London, in the full flush of 
an unanswerable, victorious and 
spirited official valedictory, the 
force of which in no inconsidera- 
ble degree checked the audacity 
ofthe British authorities,and gain- 
ed him the unbounded applause 
of his own countrymen, will ney- 
erbe forgotten. Returning home, 
he was, 10 the year 1311, appoint- 
ed Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States. Clients more numer 
ous than ever, flocked to him for 
the assistance of his powerful tal- 
ents in the most important judi- 
cial causes. 

The war with Great Britain en- 
sued in 1812; and Mr. Pinkney 
was the foremost in supporting 
the just cause of his country. 
With his pen, his elocution before 
the people, and his sword, he was 
always ready; and the clearness 
of his elucidations, the persuasive 
and commanding reasoning of his 
voice, and his personal courage in 
battle, were noticed with univer- 
sal approbation. If there were a 
few opposing partizans that howl- 
ed at the irresistible energy of his 
march to the temple of immortal 
Fame, by him they were unheed- 
ed, and they have sunk into the 
intrinsic nothingness of their na- 
tures. 





| Mr. Pinkney subsequently re- 
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siened the ofliceof Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U. S. and in 1316 pres- 
jdent Madison appointed him 
minister plenipotentiary & envoy 
extraordinary to the court of Rus- 
sia, with a special mission to Na- 

les. His duties in these stations 
as in all others, he fulfilled to the 
entire satisfaction of his govern- 
ment. He did not retain his sit- 
uation at St. Petersburgh long; 
but returned home early in the 
first term of President Monroe’s 
official service, and resumed, with 
even unwonted success, the prac- 
tice of the law; from which time 
until the hour of his death, he was 
honored with the favor of his fel- 
low citizens, by repeated elections 
either to the House of Represen- 
tatives, or to the Senate of the U- 
nited States, in the latter of which 
. dignified bodies he held a seat 
when he died. 

Such is a brief outline, commit- 
ted to paper with a running pen, 
and chiefly from memory, of the 
pediic life and houors of William 
Pinkney. ' 

Sallust informs us, that in his o- 
pirion Rome owed all her great- 
ness aid power to the genius and 
capacity of a few extraordinary 

nen. woo from time’ to time arose 
in tic Commonwealth. - It must 
he so in all ages and in all nations; 
and among the celebrated Ameri- 
can few, whose abilities have rais- 
ed this republic to its high and 
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honorable distinction for twenty 
years past, and whose fame will 
shine clear and bright, and be a 
watch-word in the nation, as its jn- 
‘habitants and their public institu. 
| tions, descend, from generation to 
' generation, through the vast abyss 
of time, will be remembered Wjj- 
‘liam Pinkney, in the first rank of 
‘intellectual superiority, foremost 
|in the logic and eloquence of the 
bar, equalto the best statesman, 
|and surpassed by none as a patti. 
ot. 

In private life Mr. Pinkney was 
habitually studious. As he never 
| courted the people, so he mixed 
as seldom as possible with the 
more fashionable world. But he 
was nevertheless alive to the bril- 
liant charms of gay society, and 
when he pleased, shone in that 
circle; but it was in the compa- 
ny of a select number of well in- 
formed friends that he enjoyed 
himself with that perfect cheer. 
fulness which gives elevation to 
the heart and enlightens the ur- 
derstanding. He had no sordid 
qualities; disdained the accumu- 
lation of money; was a firm and 
untiring friend, and possessed feel- 
ings of the greatest benevolence. 
Long will he be missed and mourn- 
ed by his family and acquaint 
ance. He has left several child- 
rep, all much respected, one ol: 
whom is now secretary of legation 


of the U. S. to St. Petersburg. 








—— 
Darietp. 
From Views of Society and Manners 


in America, by an E nglishwoman. 
“{ must subjoin an anecdote of 


Mr. , or, as he is more simply 
styled, Thomas Jefferson, which } 


gentleman of this city, and which 
; Struck me as not only characteris 
| tic of that philosopher, but some: 
| what also of this nation generally. 
| « It was the object of Mr. Jef- 


received a few days since from a'ferson to preserve, in every trife, 





’ 





found himselfa little troubled with 


. the wives and daughters of his of- 


_ for, but one whom she judged of 


that simplicity which he deemed | 
the most appropriate character- 
istic of a republic. At his en- 
trance into the presidency, he 


the trifling etiquette which the 
foreign ambassadors, and more es- 
pecially their ladies. were essay- 
ing to establish in his own draw- 
ing room; and, apprehending that 


ficial brethren might catch the 
contagion, he let pass no opportu- 
nity of giving it his discounten- 
ance. He wisely judged, that in 
this matter, as in most others, ex- | 
ample was better than precept, | 
and set about. new-ordering the | 
manners of the city. much in the | 
manner that Franklin might have 
taken. Did he go to make a mor- 
ning visit, he rode without a ser- 
vant, tied his horse to the gate, 
and walked in as plain Thomas 
Jefferson. Did all the different 
legations come to dine with him, 
he received them with indiscriin- 
inating politeness, and that sim- 
ple dignity for which he is emi- 
nently distinguished; conversing 
with and welcoming all, he left 
the company to arrange them- 
selves at his table, of which he so 
did the honors, as to spread ease 
and cheerfulness around it, and 
tomake his guests in good humour 
with themselves and each other; 
the wife of the Spanish minister, 
however, upon returning home, 
began to ponder upon the events 
of the evening: she had been scat- 
ed below the lady of ————, my 
informant forgot which ambassa- 








‘ 
i 
? 
‘ 
} 


inferior importance to her liege 
lord. His most Catholic Majesty 
had been insulted, she declared, 
in her person; for was not an in- 
eult offered to the wife always of- 








fered to the husband; and as in 
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this case an insult offered to the 
husband was offered to the king 
of Spain—Euclid himself must 
have concluded with Q. E. D. 
The next morning the Don could 
do no Jess than summon a council, 
consisting of his most chosen 
friends among the diplomatic 
corps. The case was stated,and 
their opinions severally taken. 
One ventured to apologize for the 
President, on the gound of his ig- 
norance as a republican of the 
rules of etiquette. To thisit was 
replied, that the dignity of his 
most Catholic Majesty was not to 
be laid at the mercy of every man 
who might cal! himself a republi- 
can. ‘The lady particularly in- 
sis'ed that satisfaction must be 
given, Itwas suggested, that the 
best way would be for Spain’s re- 
presentative to go and ask it. The 
divan broke up, and one of its 
members went to advise the Pre- 
sident of the matter in agitation. 
Some hours after, Mr. Jefferson, 
while occupied in his library, was 
informed that the Spanish minis- 
ter was in an adjoining apartment 
-~-he called immediately for his 
boots, and putting one on, and 
holding the other in his hand, pro- 
ceed to the room.. Having half 
opened the door. he issued orders 
to the servant behind him, touch- 
ing his horse, and then advancing, 
and: drawing on as he did so his 
remaining boot, welcomed his vis- 
iter with his wonted amenity.—- 
‘Pray be seated;. be seated; no 
ceremony here, my goodsir. Ve- 
ry glad to see you; and then, 
without regarding the disconcert- 
ed air of the astonished represen- 
tative of Spain and the Indies, en- 
tered with his wonted ease into 
general conversation, opposing 
the gentleman to the minister, and 
the unaffected majesty of the phil- 
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®sopher to the frozen haughtiness 
°f the diplomatist. The combat 
was soon decided. . The Span- 
iard departed, and reported to his 
Jady and diplomatic friends that, 
when they went to the house of 
the American President, they 
must leave the dignity of their 
masters at home.” 


HORRIBLE STORY. 

The following horrible story 
appears in a French journal: 

The House of Refuge for Lu- 
natics, established"4t Charite-sur- 
Loire, department of Nievre, was, 
a short time ago, the scene of a 
most tragical event. 

The Sieur Mangue, an apothe- 
cary of Sancere, and the Sieur 


Leonard Pousscrean, a mason of 
Lucry-le- Bourg, had been placed 
in the house as insane patients. 
Among other proofs of madness, 
Mangue continually manifested a 


strong dislike of life, and endeav- 
ored to prevail on the different in- 
mates of the establishment to 
murder him. Unfortunately, the 


proposal being made to Pouss- | 5 


crean, who laboured under a most 
incurable kind of insanity, he 
willingly undertook to perpetrate 
the horrid act. 

The two lunatics immediately 
descended the staircase leading to 
the kitchen, where they found a 
wooden horse. Mangue suddenly 
stopped, coolly took off his coat 
and crayat, turned down his shirt 
collar, and laid his head on the 
horse. They now wanted an in- 
strument, and Mangue poirited to 
the kitchen chopper. Pousscrean 
ran to fetch it, returned, and find- 
ing his wretched companion still 
in the same attitude, beheaded 
him with a single stroke, without 
any body having heard or observ- 
ed the preparations for this hor- 
rible cxecution. 





Horrible Story—Public Credulity. 


The event was, however, soon 
discovered; the murderer wae 
known by the bloody stains with 
which he was covered: On be. 
ing questioned, he confessed, with. 
out the least emotion, that he had 
yielded to the repreated entreat- 
ies of Mangue; that the latter bad 
bequeathed to him a valuable 
document (which, on being pro- 
duced, proved to be merely a piece 
of waste paper) and that he would 
perform the same office, to any 
one who asked him politely! 

(Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


-PUBLIC CREDULITY. 

A gentleman having ruined 
himself by extravagance, turned 
quack to retrieve it.—He first ate 
tempted to practise at Paris, but 
being disappointed there, directed 
his views to the provinces. He 
arrived at Lyons, and announced 
himself as the celebrated Doctor 
Montaccini, who can restore the 
dead to life, and declared that in 
fifteen days he would go to the 
public church-yard, and excite a 
eneral resurrection ! 

This declaration excited gener- 
al murmurs against the doctor, 
who, notin the least disconcerted 
applied to the magistrates,and de- 
sired that he might be put under 
a guard to prevent his escape, un- 
til he should pertorm the underta- 
king. ‘This proposition inspired 
perfect confidence, and the whole 
city came fo consult the Doctor, 
and purchase his deoume de vie. 

As the period for the perform- 
ance of this miracle approached, 
the anxiety among the inhabitants 
of Lyons increased. At length 
he received. the following letter 
from a rich citizen:— 

“The great operation, doctor, 
which vou are going to perform, 
has broke myrest. I havea wife 
buricd tor some time, who was 8 

















fury, and I am unhappy enough 
already without her resurrection. 
In the name of heaven do not make 
the experiment. I will give you 
fifty louis tokeep your secret to 
yourself, 

In an instant after, two dashin 
beaux arrived, and. with the ut- 
most earnestness entreated the 
doctor not to revive their old fa- 
ther, formerly the greatest miser 
in the city, as by such an event 
they should be reduced to the ut- 
most indigence. They offered 
him the fee of sixty-louis, but the 
doctor shook his head in doubttul 
compliance. | 

Scarcely had they retired, when 
a young widow,on the eve of mat- 
rimony, threw herself at the doc- 
tor’s feet,and with sobs and sighs 
implored his mercy. In a word 
from morning to night, the doctor 
received letters, visits, presents, 
fees, to an excess that absoiutely 
overwhelmed him. The minds 
of the citizens were so variously 
and violently agitated, some by 
fear, others by curiosity, that the 
chief magistrate waited upon this 
wonderful physician, and thus ad- 
dressed him:— 

“Sir, from my experience of 
your rare talents, I have not the 
least doubt of your ability to ac- 
complish the resurrection in our 

church. yard,the day after to-mor- 
row, according to your promise : 
but [’ pray you to observe,that our 
city isin the utmost confusion, 
the uproar is universal, and [ en- 
treat you to consider the dread- 
ful revolution which the success 
of your experiment must produce 
in every family. I therefore far- 
ther entreat you not to attempt it, 





but to go away, and thus restore. 


the tranquility of the citizens. Io 
Justice, however, to your rare angl 
divine talents, J shall give you ap 
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ed by our great seal, that you can 
revive the dead, and that it was 
our own faults that we were not 
eye-witnesses of your power.” 

The certificate was sealed,sign- 
ed and delivered; and Doctor 
Montaccini went to work new 
miracles in some other city. In 
a short time, he made his appear- 
ance in Paris, loaded with gold, 
laughed at popular credulity, and 
spent immense sums in luxury and 
extravagance. A lady, who was 
a downright charlatan in love, as- 
sisted in reducing him to pover- 
ty; but by another provincial 
tour, he acquired another fortune. 
Mirror of Taste. 





From the National Register. 
POGONOLOGY. 
Srr,—lI[ send you a translation 
of an article under the above 
head,from a work entitled Fourne 
al Polytype, published some years 
ago in Paris. It is a literary no- 
tice of a work called a Philosoph- 
ical History of the Beard. The 
editor thus observes: 
A beard thick and well fur- 
nished, was, st Kome, and among 
the Greeks, held in the highest 
veneration. The Gauls whom 
Brenous commanded were 80 as- 
tonished at the majestic mein and 
long beards of the Roman sena- 
tors, that admiratioa succecded, 
for an instant, to the fury of car- 
nage. Homer always speaks 
with respect of the beard of Nes- 
tor and Priam, At Lacedemo- 
nia and in Egypt they regard it 
as a mark of wisdom: itis there 
the most sacred pledge of prom- 
ised faith. In times lees remote, 
to swear by the beard, and to 
seal with three of its hairs, was 
the received usage, which gave 
rise tothe saying, ttis a devil with 
three hairs. Some particular rea- 





attestation, in due form, sanction- 


sons, in the sequel, reduced this 
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mark of verility to a simple whis-" 
ker, which presents an aspect 
more terrible and fierce, Then 
were seen Spanish and Turkish 
whiskers; whiskers with a poign- 
ard, gard, and, in fine, royal whis- 
kers—which were the last twig of 
beards, in which the ancient linc 
terminated. The Portuguese 
have always attached the hichest 
price to their beards, Under 
their Queen Catharine, the brave 
Fean de Crusto, goin to deliver, 
up the Chateau Dice in India, 
finding himself deprived of eve- 
ry thing, he requested 1,000 pis- 
toles of the inhabitants, and sent 
them one of his whiskers as a 
pledge for the sum. Penetrated 
by this heroic trait, they imme- 
diately sent him back his whisk- 
ér and more than he demanded. 
People of long beards, what sac. 
rifices would not now be made on 
similar conditions? Take away 
froma nation, says the author, 
their decoration, the form of their 
costume, their colors, the grave 
and imposing exterior, and you 
destroy the greatest part of their 
social virtue, their energy, and 
the transport of their souls: all 
their resources become Jost, if 
you cease to furnish them with 
this aliment of the imagination. 


AMERICAN HEROISM, 


One of the Tennessee. hunters 
was seen, by a citizen of New- 
Orleans, hurrying down the street 
without arms, on the morning of 
the ever memorable 8th of Janua- 
ry. Hestopped him, and reques- 
ted to know where he was going 
—to battle! cried the young he- 
ro, with enthusiasm—do’yt you 
hear the guns. But yeu have no 
arms; and.it will be madness to, 
venture in your defenceless state, 





replicd ithe gentleman—I do not! 
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consider that of any consequence: 
I deem it my duty to be there; a 
duty I owe my country—s[ must 
die at one period; and if [fallin 
the present conflict, I shall die in 
the discharge of my duty, and ia 
the lap of glory. I brought with 
me a riffle, the lock of which bee 
ing injured, I carried it last night 
to a gun-smith in your town, but 
the lazy fellow had done nothing 
to it when I called this morning: 
so I am determined, sooner than 
skulk behind my companions, to 
repair to the scene of action, and 
if I ¢annot procure arms there, to 
stand and be shot at tillnot a man 
survives—so good morning. The 
gentleman saw no more of him 
tll next day, when he discovered 
him with a British musket on his 
shoulder, on the ground, He 
learned, that shortly after he 
reached the field of battle, he saw 
several British soldiers fall; and 
that, eager to do sonfething, he 
leaped over the breast-work and 
ditch, in the midst of the battle, 
seized the musket of one of the 
dead soldiers, and regained his 
position without injury, where he 
continued to scatter death among 
the ranks of the enemy till the ac- 
tion closed. 


A DAY IN LONDON. 


From a work just pnblished in N. Yorks 


In the following description of 
some of the moral features of Lon- 
don, we may see more to gratify 
curiosity than excite either envy 
or admiration. 

‘In the morning all is calm— 
not a mouse stirring before tea 
o'clock; the shops then begin to 
open. Milk women, with their 
pails perfectly neat, suspended at 
thie two extremities of a yoke, 
carefully shaped to fit the shoul- 


dars, and surrounded with small 











in measures.of cream, ring at e- 
very door with reiterated pulls, 
to hasten the house servants, who 
come half asleep to receive a 
measure a8 big as an egg, being 
the allowance of a family; for it 
is necessary to explain, that milk 
jg not Mere either food or drink, 
buta tincture—an elixir exhibit- 
ed in drops, five cr six at most in 
acup of tea, morning and even. 
ing. It would be difficult to say 
what taste or what quality these 
drops may impart; but so it is, 
and nobody thinks of questioning 
the propriety of the custom. Not 
a single carriage, not a cart, are 
seen passing, ‘Ihe first consider- 
able stir is the drum and milita- 
ry music of the guards, marching 
from their barracks to Hyde Park 
having at their heads three or 
four negro giants, striking high, 
gracefully and strong, the resoun- 
ding cymbal. About three or 
four o'clock, the fashionable world 
gives some signs of life, issuing 
forth to pay visits, or rather leave 
cards at the doors of friends, ne- 
ver seen but in the crowd of as- 
semblies ; to go tothe shops, see 
lights or lounge in Bond-stcreet— 
an ugly, inconvenient street; the 
attractions of which it is difficult 
to understand. At five or six 
they return home to dress for din- 
ner, ‘The streets are then light- 
ed from one end to the other, or 
rather'edged on either side with 
two long lines of little brightish 
dots, indicative of lights, but 
yielding im fact very little ; these 
are the lampe.— They are not sus- 
pended in the middle of the 
Streets, as at Paris, but fixed on 
irons eight or nine feet high, ran- 
ged along the houses.— The wan 
Of reflectors is probably the cause 
of their giving so little light. 
From six to cight, the noise of 


Wheela increases; it is the dinner 
S 
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hour. A multitude of carriages, 
with two eyes of flame staring in 
the dark before each of them, 
shake the pavement and the very 
houses, following and crossing 
each other at full speed. Stop- 
ping suddenly a footman jumps 
down, runs to the door, and lifts 
the very knockerm-gives a great 
knock, then several smaller ones 
in quick succession—then with all 
his might, flourishing as on a 
drum, with an art, and an air, and 
a delicacy of touch, which denote 
the quality, the rank, and the for- 
tune of his master. 

‘6 For two hours, or nearly, 
there is a pause; at ten a redou- 
blement comes on.—This is the 
great crisis of dress, of noise, and 
of rapidity——a universal hubbub ; 
asort of uniform grinding and 
shaking, like that experienced in 
a great mill with fifty -pair of 
stones; and, if I was not afraid 
of appearing to exaggerate, [ 
should say that it came upon the 
ear like the fallsof Niagara, heard 
at two miles distance! This cri- 
sis continues undiminished till 12 
or 1 o'clock; then less and less 
during the rest of the night—till, 
at the approach of day, a single 
carriape is heard now and then at 
a great distance. 

‘« Great assemblies are called 
routes or parties ; but the people 
who give them, in their invita- 
tion only say, that they will be 
| at home such a day, and this some 
weeks before hand. ‘lhe house 
in which this takes place, is fre- 
quently stripped from top to bot- 
tom: beds, drawers, and all but 
ornamented furniture, is carr’ 
out of sight, to make room 
crowd-of well dresaed peor 
ceived at the door of the p: 
apartment by the mistress 0. w 





house standing, who smiles at ev. 
ery nety comer with a look of ac. 
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quaintance. Nobody sits; there | 
is no conversation, no cards, no 
music; only “elbowing, turning, 
and wiading from room to room ; 
then, at the end of a quater ofan 
hour, escaping to the hall door to 
wait for the carriage, spendin 
more time uponshe threshhold,a- | 
mong footmen, than you have 
done above stairs with their mas- | 
ters.-From this route you drive | 
to another, where, after waiting | 
your turn to arrive at the door, 
perhaps half an hour, the street 
being full of carriages, youalight, 
begin in the same round and end 
in the same manner.” 


QUAKERS. 

The following is the opinion of 
a late ingenious. writer, respect- 
ing the people called Quakers: 

“What is familiar and near to 

, excites little serutiny and: in- 
mediante but the time will 
come when a wise legislature will 
condescend to enquire, by what 
means a whole society (in both 
the old and the new world) is 
made to act and think with uni- 
formity for upwards of a century; 
by what policy, without emolu- 
ment, they have become the only 
people free from poverty; by 
what economy they have thas 
prevented beggary and want av 
mongst their members, while the 
nation groans under the weight 
of taxes for the poor. They are 
an industrious, modest, inte Higent 
and virtuous people, animated 


with the most beneficent princi- | 


plese ‘They have a comprehen- 
sive charity to all mankind, and 
deny the mercies of God to none; 
they publicly aver,’ that an uni- 
versal liberty’ 1s due to all, are 
against impositions of every kind, 
though they patiently submit to 
maiy themselves, and are erhaps 


the only people of all mankind, 
whose practice, as a body, corres. 


ponds with their principles.” 


Doctor Franklin. 
A GENEROUS OFFER .—While the 





§ | Doctor resided in France, as minister 


| from America during the war, he had 
| numerous propose) made to him by pro. 
|jectors of every Country and of every 

“kind, who wished ta go to the land that 

floweth with milk and honey-- America; 
'and among the rest, there was one who 
| offered himself to be Kine. He introdu. 
ced his proposal to the Doctor by letter, 
which is now in the hands of M. Bean. 
marchais, of Paris—stating, first, that 
as the Americans had dismissed or sent 
away their King, that they would want 
another. Secondly, that himself was a 
Norman. Thirdly, that he was of a more 
‘ancient family than the Dukes of Nor. 
' mandy, and of a more honorable descent, 
his liné having never been bastardized, 
Fourthly, that there wns already a pre. 
cedent in England, of Kings comming out 
of Normandy: and on these grounds he 
rested his offer, enjoining that the doctor 
would forward it to America. But asthe 
doctor did not do this nor yet send him 
anaaswer the projector wrote a second 
letter; in which he did not, it is true, 
threaten to go overand conquer Ameri: 
ca, but only. with great dignity,: propos. 
ed, that if his offer was not accepted, 
that an acknowledgement of about thir- 
ty thousand pounds might be made te 
him for his: generosity! 
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BENEVOLENT GAMESTE?R. 

The late General Stott, so celebrated 
for his success in Gaming, was one eve: 
ning playing very deep with the Count 
D’ Artois, and the Duke de Chartres. at 
Paris, when a petition was brought up 
from the widow of a French officer, stat- 
ing her various misfortunes, and praying 
relief ; a plate was banded round, and 
each put in one, two, or three louis d’ors; 
but when it was held to the general, who 
was roing to throw forastake of tive hun- 
dred louis ors he said, “Stop a moment 
it you please, Sil, here goes for the wid- 
ow!” he throw_was successfal; and he 
| instantly swept the whole into ihe plate, 
and sent it down to her. 

SS 


Cast Iron Palace. 


Prince Labanow is, according fo the 
journals, about to erect a p: nlace ofjcast 
iron, at Moscow, ornamented with forty- 





Bi 





| twe colossal culumes ofthe same metal! 











Escape from Slavery.—T he Cap- 
tain of a vessel from North Caro- 


lina, arrived at this port, lately |eat on, and as for unloadin 
called on the police, says the |sea that was pretty much out of 


Commercial Advertiser, for ad- 
visement respecting a slave bro’t 
hither in his vessel under the fol- | 
lowing circumstances: 

“Three or four days after he 
had got to sea, he begun to be 
haunted every hour with tones of 
distress, seemingly proceeding 
from a human voice in the very 
lowest part of the vessel. A par- 
ticular scrutiny was finally insti- 
tuted, and it was concluded that 
the creature, whatever or who- 
ever it might he, must be confined 
down in the run, under the cabin 
floor; and on boring a hole with 
an auger, and demanding, Who's 
there? a feeble voice responded, 
“noor negro, massa!” It was clear 
enough, then that some runaway 
negro had hid himself there be- 
fore the vessel sailed, trusting to 
Providence for his ultimate es- 
cape. Having discovered him, 
however, it was impossible to give 
him relief, for the captain had 
stowed even his cabin so com 
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| just to leave room for a small ta- 


ble for himself and the mate to 
at 


the question. Accordingly there 


; he had to he, stretched at full 


length, for the tedious interval of 
thirteen days, till the vessel arriy- 
ed in port and unloaded, receiving 
his food and drink through the 
auger hole. z 

* The fellow’s story is, now he 
is released, that being determined 
to get away from slavery, he sup- 
plied himself with eggs and bis- 
cuit and some jugs of water, 
which latter he was just on the 


point of depositing in his lurking 


place, when he discovered the 
captain at a distance, coming on 
board, and had to harry down as 
fast as possible and leave them; 
that he lived on nothing but his. 
eggs and biscuit, till discovered 
by the captain, not even getting a 
drop of water, except what, he 
had the good fortune to catch in 
his hand one day, when a vessel 
of water in the cabin was upset, 
during a squall, and some of it 
run down through the cracks of 





pletely full with cottos, as but 


the floér, over him.” 


ee 


LFeligqtous. 


From the New York Journal. 
VOYAGE TO THE SHORES OF 
ETERNITY, 

In October last. the “Rev. Mr. 
Payson, of Portland, delivered an 
address before the Portiand Ma- 
tine Bible Society, for the benefit 
of Seamen. With the exception 


. . I 
-ears, this address is allegorica 


throughout, andis stamped with 
extraordinary genius, and with a 
sublimity and power which gon- 
vinces the understanding and 
takes strong hold upon the heart. 
[t is wonderful how a clergyman 





of a few introductory observa-|in the ordinary discharge * his 
tions on the expansion of christian professional duties, should have 
¥cvolence within the last forty ' become so intimately acquainted, 
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with the language of seafaring 
men, as never to be at a loss in an 
hddress of such length for the 
phrase exactly adapted to convey 
what he wished in the most for- 
cible and impressive manner to 
the audience he was. addressing, 
and to preserve the connection 
and beauty of the allegory. 

After bidding the “ weary, 
weatherbeaten sailors welcome to 
the temple—welcome. to the place 
where rest is offered to the weary 
in the name of Jesus Christ,” he 
proceeds to address them as “ our 
ship-mates in the great ship of 
this world, and sailing with us to 
the shores of eternity, with the 
precious freight of immortal souls, 
embarked in frail vessels on the 
dangerous voyage of life’—‘*a 
_ freight worth more to you than 
all the stars which twinkle above 
you while Keeping your evening 
watch on deek.” 

Having thus fallen in with 
them on the ocean of life, spoken, 
and enquired “ whither bound?’ 
the preacher supposes them una- 
ble to inform him, and draws the 
conclusion from his own observa- 
tion, that they are in the gulf 
stream, a strong current setting 
directly into the Gulf of Perdition; 
that they must be in distress from 
having unshipped the rudder, or 
being without compass, chart or 
quadrant, or any pilot who could 
direct them to the port of Heaven. 
The seamen are then supposed to 
inquire who ean tell that there 
is such a port? On what chart is 
it laid down? And who can pilot 
them there? These questions lead 
the preacher to introduce the 
following irresistible arguments 
in proof of the existence, and cre- 
ating and superintending powcr 
of Ged, 

" * Suould you see a fine ship, | 
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well built, handsomely rigg'd, and 
completely equipped fora voyage, 
could any man make you believe 
that she built herself? or that she 
was built by chance? or that she 
sprung like a bubble out of the 
sea? Would you not feel as cer- 
tain, that she was the work of 
some builder, as if you had stood 
by, and seen him shape every 
timber, and drive every bolt? And 
can you then believe that this 
great ship, the world, built itself! 
or that it was built by chance? or 
that it sprung out of nothing with- 
out any cause? Do you not feel 
as certain that it was made by 
some great, and wise, and power 
ful builder, as if you had stood 
by and seen him make*it? Yes, 
you will say, every ship is. buili 
by some man, but He that built 
all things must be more than man: 
He must be God. 

“ Another question. Should 
you see a vessel go every year, 
for many years successively, to 
distant port, and return.at @ set 
time; performing all her voyages 
with perfect regularity, and nev 
er going a cable’s length out af 
her course, nor being a day out 
of her time, could you -be made 
to believe, that she had no com- 
mander, pilot; or helmsman 00 
board; that she went and came ol 
her own accord; or that she had 
nothing to steer her but the wind’ 
Would you have any more doubt 


that she was under the command 


of some skilful navigator, thanvif 
you were on hoard and saw him? 
Look then, once more, at thie 
great ship the world. See how 
regularly she makes her annual 
vuyage round the sun, without 
ever getting out of ber course, of 
being a day out of her time. 
Should she gain or lose a single 
day in making this voyage, wiaet 
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would all your nautical tables be . get into that current, you will 


good for? Now, would she go and 
come with such perfect regularity 


| 


find it very difficult getting owt 
again: and will be almost sure to 


and exactness of her own accord? | strike and go to pieces. Yon will 
or with no one to regulate her | often find a parcel of wreckers 
course? Can you any more doubt | round this rock, who will try to 


that she is under the direction of | 


some skilful commander, than it 
you saw him regulating her mo- 
‘ tion? But ifthe world ha: a pilot, 
a commander, who is he? Aye, 
who is he? Is it any of the crew? 
You know that if they should all 
unite their strength, they could 
neither move her nor alter her 
course a hairs breadth.—Who, 
then, could it be? But why need 
Task? Who can regulate all the 
motions of the world, except He 
that made the world? And re- 
member, shipmates, if God is here 
to regulate her course, he must 
be here to see how the crew be- 
have.” 

The argument of the preach- 
er is not less ingenious and forci- 
ble which is used to prove the 
immortality of the soul, the future 
accountability of man—and that 
there isa harbour provided where 
the virtuous may ride secure from 
all danger—a pilot to direct them 
thither; and that the Bible must 
be their compass, chart and qua- 
drant. He then proceeds to give 
directions respecting the first part 
of the voyage. 

“If you examine your chart, 
you will find put down, not far 
from the latitude in which you 
how are, a most dangerous rock, 
called the rock ‘of Intemperance, 
or Drankard’s Rock. This rock, 
én which there is a high beacon, 
iswhite with the bones of poor 
sailors who have been cast away 
upon it. You must be careful to 
five this roce a good birth, for 
there isa very strong current 
Shing towards it. If you once 





persuade you that it is not danger- 
ous, and that there is no current. 
But take care how you believe 
them. Their only object is plun- 
der. 

“ Not far from this terrible rock 
you will find marked, a whirlpool 
almost equally dangerous, called 
the Whirlpool of Bad Company. 
Indeed this whirlpool often throws 
vessels upon Drunkard’s Rock, as 
it hurries them round. It hes 
just outside of the Gulf of Perdi- 
tion ; and every thing which it 
swallows up, is thrown into that 
Gulf. It is surrounded by several 
little eddies, which often draw 
mariners into it, before’ they 
know where they are. Keepa 
good look out then for these ed- 
dies, and steer wide of this whirl 
pool; for it has swallowed up 
more sailors than ever the sea did. 
In fact, it is a complete hell-gate. 

* Besides this whirlpool and 
rock, there are several shoals Jaid 
down‘in your chart, which I] can- 
not now describe. lndeed these 
seas are full of them, which makes 
sailing here extremely dangerous. 
If you would be sure to shun 
them all, and to keep clear of the 
terrible gulf, already mentioned, 
you must immediately go about, 
make a signal for a pilot, and 
steer for the Straits of Repent- 
ance, which you wil! then find 
right ahead. ‘hese Straits which 
are very narrow, form the only 


passage out of the dangerous seas” 


you have been navigating, into 
the great Pacific Ocean sometimes 
called the safe Sea, or Sea of Sal- 
vation, on the furthey shore of 
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which lics your port. It is not 
very pleasant passing these straits, 
and therefore many navigators 
have tried hard to find another 
passage. Indved,some who pre- 
tend to be pilots, will tell you 
there is another; but they are 
wrong; for the great Master Pilot 
himself has declared that ever 
one who does not pass the Straits 
of, Repentance, will certainly be 
lost. 

“As yeu pass the Straits, the 
spacious Bay of Faith will begin 
to ope, on the right hand side of 
which you will see a high hill 
called Mount Calvary. On the 
top of this hill stands a Light 
Klouse in the form of a cross; 
which, by night, is completely il- 
himinated from top to bottom, and 
by day, sends up a pillar of smoke, 


‘Fike a white ckhoud. It stands so 


bigh, that, unless you deviate 
frem the course laid down in your 
chart, you will never lose sight 
of it im any succeeding part of 
yeur voyage. At the foot of this 
Light House you will find the 
Pilot I have so often mentioned, 
waiting for yous You must by 
ath means receive him on‘board; 
for without Him, neither your 
own exertions, nor all the charts 
and pilots in the world can pre- 
serve you from fatal shipwreck. 

“ As you enter the Bay of Faith, 
you will see far ahead, like a 
white cloud in the horizon, the 


highlands of Hope, which lie | 


hard by your port. These lands 
ate so high, that, when the air is 
clear, you will have them con- 
stantly in sight during the remain- 
der of your voyage; and while 
they are in sight, you may be 
eure of always finding gond an- 
chorage ground, and of safely ri- 
ding out every storm. 

“IJ might proceed to describe 
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the remainder of your eaurse, but 

it is needless; for you will find it 
all in your chart, the Bible. 
With this chart the Society which 





invited you here this evening, are 
ready to furnish every destitute 
seaman; and that they do it on 
purpose that your voyage may be 
prosperous, and its termination 
happy. And now, sbipmates, let 
me ask you one question more. 
Should a ship’s crew bound on a 
long and dangerous voyage, refuse 
to provide themselves with either 
quadrant, chart or compass ;—or, 
being furnished by their owner 
with these articles, should stew 
them away in the hold, and never 
use them, never mind their belm; 
keep no look out, pay no regard 
to their pilot’s directions! but 
spend their time in drinking and 
carousing; have you any doubt 
|that they would be lost, before 
| their voyage was half over? - And 
when vou heard that they were 
lost, would you not say——lt is just 
as lexpected; but they have no 
one to blame except themselves. 
Just so, my dear shipmates, if you 
refuse to receive the bible, the 
book which your Maker and Own- 
er has given, to assist in. shaping 
your course; or if you Jay this 
aside in your chests, and never 
study it;—or if you study it and 
do net shape your course by if, 
nor pay any regard to the direc 
tions of Jesus Christ, your com 
mander and pilot; but make i 
ppeur only object, to live an easy, 
careless, merry life; be assured 
that you will make shipwreck of 
your soul, and founder in that 
gulf which has no bottom; 4 

while you feel that you are Josts 
lost, lost forever, you will also 
feel that you have no one 0 
| blame for it but yourselves. You 
cannot blame God, your crower 
































ard Owner; for he has kindly 
given you his only son, to be your 
pilot, and his book to be your 
chart. You cannot blame your 
fellow creatures; for by the hands 
of this Society, they now offer 
you this book, without money and 
without price. You cannot blame 
the speaker; for he has now told. 
you what will be the consequence 
of neglecting this book. O, then 
be persuaded to receive it, and to 
shape your'course byit. Become 
yourselve. members of this Bible 
Society, and persuade your com- 
rades to do the same. Where- 
ever you see the Bethel flag hoist- 
_ ed, rally round it. As often as 
you have an opportunity, visit 
the house of God on the sabbath, ’ 
to hear what Jesas Christ has 
done for poor seamen. If you see 
a brother sailor becalmed by the 
way, or steering another course, 
lend him your hand and take him 


Voyage to the Shores of Eternit). 





with you. Whenever you are 
keeping your evening watch on 
deck, look up; and see the God 
of whom you have now heard— 





the God whose name I fear some 


of you “take in vain,” throned | 


in awful silence, and darkness, 
and majesty, on the sky, crowned 
with a diadem of ten thousand 
stars, holding the winds and thun- 
derbolts in hig hand, and setting 
one foot on the sea, and the other 
on the land, while both land and 
sea obey his word, and tremble 
at his nod. ‘This, shipmates, is 
the God under whom we wish 
you to enlist, and to whom we 
Wish you to pray. This is the 
God who now offers to be the 
Sailor’s friend; and who, in all 
your voyages, can carry you in 
safety, and bring you home in 
peace. This too, is the God, 
Whom we shall all one day see 


coming in the clouds of Heayven,. 
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with power and great glory, to 


judge the world. Then, at his 


command, the earth and sea shall 
give up all, who had been buried 
in the former or sunk in the lat- 
ter, and shall stand together be- 
fore Ged. to be rewarded accord- 
ing totheir works. OO, then, sea- 
men, landsmen, whoever you are 
that hear, prepare for this great 
day. 

“ Yes, prepare, ye accountable 
creatures, prepare to meet your 
God; for He has said,—Beheld | 
come, I come near to judgment :— 
And hath He said it, and shall 
He not do it? Hath He spoken, 
and shall He not make it good? 
Yes, when his appeinted hour 
shall arrive, a mighty angel will 
lift his hand to heaven, and swear 
by him who liveth forever and 
ever, that there shall be time no 
longer. ‘Then our world, impe- 
tuously driven by the last tempest, 
will strike and be dashed to pie- 
ees on the shores of eternity. 
Hark what a crash was there! 
One groan of unutterable anguish 
one loud shrick of consternation 
and despair is heard, and ali is 


| still. Nota fragment of the wreck 


remains to which the struggling 
wretches might cling for support; 
but down, down they sink, whel- 
med deep bencath the billows of 
Almighty wrath. But see! some- 
thing above the waves, and near- 
ing the shore. dtis the Ark of 
Salvation! It isthe Life Boat of 
Heaven! It has weathered the 
last storm: it enters the harbor 
triumphantly: Heaven resounds 
with ihe acclamations of its grate- 
ful, happy crew! Among them, 
may you all, shipmates, be found. 
May the members. of this Society, 
believing and obeying, as well as 
distributing the. scriptures, save 





both themselyes, awd the objects 
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of their care. And may every |the rope of mercy‘is thrown witl-_)7 
perishing immortal in this assem-jin his grasp, seize it and makes — 
bly now, while the Ark is open, eternal life hisown.” , : 
while the Life Boat waite, while t 


+ 





—— 


Doetrp. 


From the Nationa! Intelligencer. 


hen storms how! around me. and dark tempests roll, 
And nature seems rent and convulsed -to each pole; 
When billows o’er billows tempestuously foam, 
How dear are the thoughts of my lov’d native home. 


The Laviander’s breast, cold and dreary as night, 
Beats wildly with transport, and thrills with delight, 
When mem'rv, sad mem ry, once chances to roam, 
And recalls ali the charms of his lovd native home. 


The soldier who combats, at tyranny’s call, 

In far distant realms. where grim terfors appal— 
In the last rush of life, when he ceases to roam, 
Heaves a sigh as he thinks of hisdcar native home* 


* 
Grim Slayery’s poor victim, long destin’ to mourn 
O*er the ruins ef peace that will never return, ~ 
Views with heart-bursting grief, old Ocean’s white foam, 
And dies, while remembering his lov'd native home 


Misfortune’s sad child, ashe wanders afar, 

Stull guarded by destiny’s mysterious star, 

Drops atear, while the visions of intellect roam, 
And pain to his memory the sweets of his home. 


When sorrows the cheek of remembrance bedew. 
And disease, want and mis’ry glare dreadful to view, 

‘ How grateful, when far from our country we roam. 
Are the long-cherish'd thou, yts of ourlov’d native home, 
Who wanders remote, through strange climes, to enjoy 
Life's baubles of pleasure, wealth*s gay glitt‘ring toy, 
In hiseld age returns, no lohger to roam 
From the long absent shadésof his dearnative home. 


If lost, for a while, in soft scenes. of delizht, 

Where riot destroys the sweet visions of night, 

When solitude sufferssad mem'‘ry to roam. 

Oh! how dear, then, art thou, my lov'd native home. 


Shonld fortune permit me once more to return 

‘To the dwelling of youth that in fancy 1 mourn 

Oh! nothing again shallinduce me to roam 

From the shades, the dear shades, of my lov'd native home, 


*Dulcis moriens reminiseitar Argos.—Vixc, 





